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iage Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of blue silk, with tablier simu- 
lated by a of the same, with nar- 
row black which begins at waist, and 
sloping on side the entire bottom 


similar rows of separated by lace, 
are set above this on 4 bottom of the skirt. A 
row of silk bows, composed of four with- 
out are set down the middle of the front 


breadth; in the manner of buttons. Large car- 
riage with full slashed sleeves, of black 
cas with rose-colored silk, and 


pigeon), trimmed with a box-pleated flounce. 
lack 


folds. Belt edged with a bias fold of silk. Half 

long gloves of peau de Suéde; changeable silk 
1, to match the dress, lined with white 

gros de Naples, with wide changeable fringe. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


THERE is not any weed but hath its shower, 
There is not any pool but hath its star; 
And black and muddy though the waters are, 
We may not miss the glory of a flower, 

And winter moons will give them magic power 
To spin in cylinders of diamond spar ; 

And every thing hath beauty near and far, 
And keepeth close and waiteth on its hour. 
And I when I encounter on my road 

A human soul that looketh black and grim, 
Shall I more ceremonious be than God? 
Shall I refuse to watch one hour with him 
Who once beside our deepest woe did bud 

A patient watching flower about the brim? 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, JuLY 18, 1868, 








1S” We are happy to announce that we shall 
shortly begin in HARPER’S BAZAR the publication 





of “THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD,” a new Love 
Story, richly Illustrated, by the Author of “Ma- 
bel’s Progress,” “Aunt Margaret’s Troubles,” 
etc., which can not fail to interest and delight the 
reader. 





SUMMER DRINES. 


HERE is nothing but water capable of sat- 
isfying the thirst. All other drinks, there- 
fore, taken for this purpose, answer it only in 
proportion to the quantity of this fluid they may 
contain. 

Water, if pure, may be drunk at all times and 
in almost any quantity with impunity. The 
manner of drinking it, however, is a matter of 
no little importance. If gulped down in large 
quantities it may, by suddenly filling the stom- 
ach, so distend it as to produce a pressure not 
only painful, but subversive of the functions of 
that and of other internal organs. If, moreover, 
the water thus swallowed be excessively cold 
and the body unduly heated, a fatal shock may 
result from the instantaneous change of tem- 
perature. Thus cases are recorded of death 
from this cause. These, however, do not occur 
as often as was once supposed, and most of those 
fatal results before attributed to drinking cold 
water are now supposed to be owing to the joint 
effects of heat and fatigue, or to what is ordi- 
narily termed a sun-stroke. 

~ Water may be drunk in its coldest degree of 
temperature, and in the largest quantity the 
thirst may demand, by any person, whatever 
may be his state as to health or illness, heat or 
cold, provided it is swallowed gradually. By 
sipping not only is the desire for drink more 
thoroughly gratified, but all danger avoided, 

Iced water, when properly drunk, is unques- 
tionably the best of all summer drinks; but 
there are others which, if indulged in moderate- 
ly, may be allowed. The ordinary soda-water— 
or water impregnated with carbonic acid gas— 
is a not unwholesome beverage, although it is 
often made so by the sirups, spirits, and other 
concoctions mixed with it. The various fruit 
sirups, if genuine, may, when well diluted with 
water, be safely taken. The sugar, however, 

they contain so abundantly, and which accord- 
ing to the chemists is a great heat- producer, 
makes them unfit for constant summer drink- 
ing. Science condemns the use, particularly 
in hot weather, of all the spirituous drinks, as 
brandy, gin, and whisky. These, according to 
some chemical philosophers, may be of advant- 
age to those exposed to the severe cold of win- 
ter. Others deny that they can ever be useful, 
and assert that they always act upon the brain 
and nerves as direct poisons. Both, then, are 
agreed in condemning them as summer drinks. 
Liebig and his followers give this as the reason: 
Alcohol, the chief constituent of all spirituous 
drinks, is mainly composed of carbon, which is 
the fuel required by the body to keep up its an- 
imal heat. In summer, of course, but little of 


this fuel is required—much less than in winter. 
If, however, a large quantity is supplied there 


and remaining in the body without use does 
harmin various ways. Drinking alcohol, there- 
fore, which contains a great deal of carbon, in 
summer, is supplying the body with more of 
this fuel than it requires, and is in consequence 
a harmful practice. 

The French wines, if stimulants are at all re- 
quired, are the best, because they are the purest 
and the weakest. The American practice of 
putting lumps of ice into them, which so sur- 
prises all European connoisseurs, is not a bad 
one, for most of the foreign wines imported into 
this country are brandied to suit the supposed 
strength of head of our countrymen, and will 
largely bear dilution. 





SWIMMING. 


VERY animal except man will, when first 
thrown into deep water, save itself from 
drowning by swimming. We rational beings, 
as we complacently term ourselves, though bet- 
ter supplied by nature than most inferior creat- 
ures with the means of keeping afloat, do not 
avail ourselves of them ; but obstinately resist- 
ing our instincts, sink gurgling to the bottom. 
We must forsooth be taught to swim, and 
when we have submitted for a long time to 
some artificial process or other for the purpose, 
we discover at last that we were always swim- 
mers from the beginning had we but known it. 
The timidity of man prevents this knowledge, 
and curiously enough forces him to resort to 
the teaching of art in order to acquaint him- 
self with an endowment of nature. Swimming 
is instinctive, and there is no doubt that man 
would, if he were either more or less rational, 
avail himself of it at once, when the occasion 
required, without any previous study. If man 
were less rational he would trust like brute an- 
imals to instinct; if more, he would so master 
his fears as not to allow them to interfere with 
the exercise of his natural powers. In either 
case he would swim and not sink, as most self- 
termed rational beings persist in doing. 
The whole art of swimming consists in get- 
ting rid of the excessive fear of deep water, and 
acquiring a consciousness of the natural power 
possessed by man of keeping afloat. <A guide 
or teacher, though not absolutely necessary, 
will greatly facilitate the process. Most of the 
swimming~-baths in Europe. have instructors 
connected with them. These men try more or 
less to mystify their art by various pedantic 
contrivances; but their whole system, when 
shorn of its redundancies, is nothing more than 
this: The pupil is supported in the water not 
far below its surface, by means of a rope at- 
tached to a band around his waist. The neo- 
phyte, thus conscious of his safety, soon acquires 
sufficient confidence to avail himself of his in- 
stinctive power of floating. In regard to moy- 
ing in the water he can not have a better guide 
than the frog, whose movements are exactly 
those which are best adapted to man, who in 
fact instinctively imitates them. With a rope, 
a waistband, and a strong arm, or a hook with 
a pulley attached to the roof of the bath, to 
sustain the weight, the most timid man, wo- 
man, or child will soon overcome all obstacles 
to being a swimmer. 

Notwithstanding the facility of acquiring 
what people wrongly insist upon calling the art 
of swimming, and its obvious advantages, it is 
surprising how many there are who know no- 
thing at all about it. The majority of men are 
unable to swim, and a female swimmer is al- 
most as rare as a mermaid. Is it possible that 
some fastidious notion of delicacy has prevent- 
ed the fair sex from acquiring the art of keep- 
ing themselves afloat in the water? Their 
lives in these days of travel are as much ex- 
posed to danger as those of men; and there is 
no argument which can be offered in favor of 
the utility of swimming to the one, which is not 
applicable to the other. Perhaps the female 
sex is relying upon the gallantry of the male as 
a security against drowning. Cold water, we 
would remind our gentle dames, is very apt to 
quench all the fire of chivalry, and to wash ; 
away all superfluous sentiment from the human | 
heart and leave it in its naked selfishness. ‘ 
Learn to swim, and trust to your own skilled 
arms for safety, and not to the chivalrous inter- 
position of your male friends. It is, moreover, 
exceedingly difficult even for the strongest 
and most skillful swimmer to save from drown- 
ing a person entirely unable to aid in his own 
rescue, 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Another Better to a Brive. 


Y DEAR LAURA,—I do not forget my 
promise, and yet I wonder how I shall 
fulfill it. You expect me to tell you in what 





way I think you can best secure the happiness 
of your new home, and I can almost see your 
face bright with mirth as you say to your hus- 
band, ‘* Now let us see what this wise old Mr. 
Bachelor has to say upon the art of making 
marriage happy. He is an expert! He ought 
to know!” Ah! you blithe young bride, I can 
hear your laugh, as you speak, ringing out as 
merrily as the bobolinks I heard at Mrs, Mar- 
gery Honeysuckle’s last week. 





will be an excess, which is left unconsumed, 


that I mean to make myself the target of your 
sweet shafts of satire? Do you really think 
that I shall allow you to say: ‘*Poor old Mr. 
Bachelor! like all sagacious men of the world, 
he has one enormous weak spot, and any fool 
can touch it.” 
yourself or call yourself a fool; for I should 
have much less respeet for you if I did. But I 
have heard you declare that every Achilles has 
his heel, and you have said to me, ‘* Mr, Bach- 
elor, where is yours?” as if you were determ- 
ined to find it. 
although I perceive you think you have found it. 


be still more a man of the world, as it is called, 
than ever, and not in-the most agreeable as- 
pect? Iseem to suspect the sincerity of your 
letter. 
ness, to ask my advice, and I imply that you 
did it in badinage, and merely to expose an 
amiable weakness of mine as an entertainment 
for your young spouse; as if you would follow 
the customs of great weddings, where beeves 
and birds were sacrificed, and sacrifice an old 
Bachelor upon your bridal altar! 
Laura, I do not doubt you have sacrificed a 
great many! 


fered, and I will not reason from the depths of 
my inner consciousness, as the transcendental 
artist constructed his lion; but I will intrench 
myself in experience—not in my own, certainly, 
for I have none—but in my observation of that 
of others. 
py with Louis, I can at least tell you how I re- 
marked that Mrs. Margery succeeds in being 
happy with Honeysuckle. 
al principle derived from long and patient study, 
my dear young bride, is this: that most great 
things are made up of many little things, as, for 
instance, to begin with a prodigious illustration, 
the planets of star dust, the globe of particles, 


that cloud of countless drops. 


Not that I imagine you think 


Well, it isn’t here, at any rate, 


Do you observe that I am showing myself to 


You wrote to me with perfect frank- 


My dear 


I take your request as honestly as it was of- 


If I can not tell you how to be hap- 


And the fundament- 


sound of an infinite series of vibrations, and 
Of course there 
must be some organizing force, some law, some 
attraction—as cohesion or gravity. Do you 
see—for we are getting very learned for the 
honey-moon—the point at which I am now about 
to arrive? Here it is: married happiness is a 
glorious planet, or a perfect globe, or an end- 
less music, or a summer cloud. It is an ag- 
gregation of little things, of particles, so to say, 
and there is one great organizing force, some- 
times called love—and, whatever you call it, it 
is love, and nothing else. What, then, is the 
obvious rule that results from this principle ? 
It is, to look out for the little things, or, as I 
said in an earlier letter, to boil the peas in your 
shoes instead of walking with them unboiled. 
It seems to me, from much observation, that 
the secret of wedded’ bliss which is worthy the 
name is regard for-the little things: ‘the little 
words, the little acts,;the little ways; andI am 
sure that this has been ‘practically discovered 
by Mrs. Margery ‘Honeysuckle. I saw in One 
morning that shé‘knew the impossibility of two 
persons living together constantly in the most 
intimate personal relations without incessgnt 
care and forbearance, For instance, she is 
very fond of pretty colors, she has a marvelous 
taste in color, and the most extraordinary eye 
and sense of fitness that you ever fancied. I 
have known that woman to go down to New 
York to get a border for a new wall-paper, and 
when she found that she had lost the pattern, 
she was still able to carry the various delicate 
shades so perfectly in her mind that she could 
buy exactly the border she wanted, and it would 
be a marvel of felicitous matching. Very well: 
such a sensitiveness to color is to be respect- 
ed. Such knowledge will make its own laws, 
and ought to be allowed to doit. Honeysuckle 
knows it. The good fellow is virtually color- 
blind. I grieve to say that I have known Ro- 
land Honeysuckle wear a bright blue cravat 


good taste and the fitness of things he was at 
that moment committing; but, with a weak 
smile, he asked, without looking at his gloves, 
which indeed would have been of no use: 
‘* What color?” 
‘Bright grass-green,” answered the beauti- 
ful Helen of Troy, and so radiantly laughed 
that Honeysuckle says he would willingly wear 
green gloves every day in the year if they would 
always occasion such heavenly laughter. 
Now you may imagine that when such a good 
fellow, but undoubtedly. not strong in color, 
married Margery, if he had. persisted in wear- 
ing bright grass-green gloves upon all occasions, 
there would have been real annoyance to her; 
and at last seeing his unwillingness to recog- 
nize his own want of eye for color, and his dis- 
inclination to gratify her preference in so small 
a thing, Mrs. Margery could hardly have helped 
feeling that he was both unreasonable and self- 
ish, and then—why then, any thing but wed- 
ded bliss. But Roland is the worthy mate of 
Margery. He told her the tale of Helen of 
Troy at some time after they were engaged, 
and after a good laugh over it he said to her: 
“Remember, Margery, you are to match my 
cravats and gloves and waistcoats. I promise 
not to wear grass-green gloves if you'll only 
help me.” 
And he has kept his word. Grass-green 
gloves is a term very liberally interpreted in 
the Honeysuckle family. Mrs. Margery’s green 
gloves are landscape gardening. She isa rural 
queen, but she does not know what kinds of trees 
are best to plant, nor where they should be plant- 
ed, nor in what groups shrubs should be set out, 
nor how to produce by cutting out and filling in 
of evergreens and foliage precisely the beauti- 
ful effects which she wishes upon their lovely 
place. Do you suppose that she persists in 
wearing her green gloves? Do you suppose 
she tells the gardener to cut down this tree and 
to level that grove, and to put a bed of scarlet 
verbenas here and a cluster of rhododendron 
there? ‘*By no means; by no manner of 
means,” as my old friend, the Reverend Doc- 
tor Blunt, used to say. Mrs. Margery Honey- 
suckle is as worthy of her husband as he of 
her, and if she thinks that a certain tree is an 
impertinence, or that a grove somewhere would 
heighten the beauty of the grounds, she sug- 
gests it to Roland, and if he is opposed he shows 
her why he is so, and if she can not exactly see 
it as he does she knows that upon those points 
he is always right, and she yields to him just 
as he yields to her when he is fascinated with a 
particular cravat, and she tells him that he has 
not a single waisteoat with which it would agree. 
My dear Laura, this is the whole secret. 
This is the rule derived from that prodigious 
fundamental principle of which I spoke, that 
all great things are aggregations of little things, 
It is the fact that the great happiness of mar- 
ried. life is made up of a myriad little tacts and 
compliances and surrenders upon both sides— 
in a word, wedded bliss consists in not insisting 
upon wearing your grass-green gloves at all 
hazards. I know that you are smiling as if 
you thought me hardly so wise as I probably 
think I am in supposing that the wearing of 
green gloves is a fair symbol of the trials of 
matrimony. Itis very easy, you think, to agree 
upon wearing or not wearing gloves, to give up 
a particular cravat or waistcoat; but when it 
comes to subjects upon which there is a fair 
difference, not of taste but of temperament and 
judgment and character—ah, then, says my 
dear Mrs. Laura in her secret heart, my friend 
Mr. Bachelor will find that his green gloves will 
let all his fingers through. For instance, if a 
father and mother differ about the education of 
a child, which shalbsurrender ? 
Well, dear Laura, in that case begin as all 

good commanders do, by a parley. I can see 
very clearly that if there is a simple and sin- 





with a bright purple waistcoat. He is hapless 
and hopeless in regard to color. 

Before he was married he was one morning 
attending the beautiful Helen of Troy to the 
wedding of the eldest Miss Priam, and he had 
bought a pair of gloves for the occasion which! 


* had seemed to him peculiarly suitable to al 


morning wedding, and as he sat opposite the 
beautiful Helen in the carriage, and pleasantly 
chatted, he drew on with care and success his 
new gloves. Occasionally, he said afterward, 
he saw his companion regard his hands with a 
curious glance, which, however, he tranquilly 
accepted as a natural homage to the extremely 
neat fit and dainty hue of the new gloves. Now, 
as you know, no taste is more exquisite, and no 
knowledge of what is comme il faut is more in- 
tuitive, than those of the beautiful Helen of 
. Troy; and no solecism of dress or manner can 
escape her perception. So, as they came near- 
er to the church, and Honeysuckle seemed en- 
tirely satisfied with his extremely appropriate 
attire, which was a buff waistcoat, with a negli- 
gent blue tie around his neck, a dark morning 
coat, and white trowsers, Helen of Troy said to 
him quietly, but with an arch sparkle in her 
eyes : 
**Do you really prefer that color in gloves 
for a wedding ?” 

Poor Roland Honeysuckle says that, know- 
ing his weakness, his knees would gladly have 





But tell me, Laura, do you really suppose 





smote together had he-permitted them, and he 
trembled to think what inexpiable crime against 


cere desire to do the best thing, and not mere- 
| ly a determination to have your own way, the 
! solution is not very difficult. Mrs. Margery 
, Honeysuckle is my example again; for al- 
' though she and Roland differed about their 
' boy Harold, Mrs. Margery saw that the ex- 
, perience ef Roland was superior to hers, and 
' he showed her that his view was the better one. 
j Indeed, you have sense enough, my dear young 
;:bride, to know that two young people can not 
j be housed together to live through every chance 
of life to the end without an infinite power of 
! self-sacrifice and mutual consideration. Matri- 
: mony is an enormous compromise. That is the 
result of the observation of your old friend who 
has lived intimately in the family of his sister, 
Mrs. Smith, and has seen with sympathetic 
eyes the happiness of Margery Honeysuckle. 
Perfect courtesy, an incessant guard upon the 
temper that no irritability shall become a habit, 
the constant conviction that where two have 
equal authority, a harmonious decision can be 
always reached only by the utmost reasonabili- 
ty ; these are little amulets that will banish the 
evil spirits and keep your home serene. 

Take these amulets. I can make you no 
wedding gift so perennially costly. They will 
be every year more precious. Take them, 
dear Laura, for they cost me nothing. I shall 
never need to wear them. May you and Louis 
wear them always! 

Your true friend, 
AN OLD BacHELOR, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ HAIR-DRESSING. 

HE rumor of a probable return to smooth 
hair and small chignons has proved to be a 
fallacy. The front hair, in order to be stylish, 
must be profusely crépéd, and chignons increase 
in size in the same ratio that bonnets decrease. 
A quantity of false hair arranged in a variety of 
ways has become an important item in a lady’s 
outfit. The use of it is so universal that ladies 
no longer hesitate to acknowledge it. Besides, 
it is not without its advantages. It can be re- 
moved at night; whereas an abundant suit of 
natural hair is uncomfortable to sleep in; and 
hair-dressers say it is easier to arrange separate 
braids and switches that can be pinned on just 
where they are needed than one’s own hair, 

which must all be gathered into one bunch. 

False hair has advanced fifty per cent. in 
price within the last three months. Hair that 
will curl without heat, by the aid of water alone, 
is the most expensive, bringing five dollars an 
ounce. Water frizzes and long curls are made 
of this. Importers and dealers say there is 
scarcely any long hair in the market, and that it 
becomes more expensive every year. Ladies who 
have long braids are admonished to use them 
carefully. The handsomest braid shown us was 
marked $100. It is very long, and of a beauti- 
ful brown color. By a new device short hair is 
mounted on long points, and arranged upon pli- 
able cords in a way that gives the appearance of 
a long braid, and has not that stiff unwieldiness 
that has made stems of curled hair so objection- 
able. The braids thus made are smooth and 
even, and are of course much cheaper than those 
made of long hair—one of this kind at fifteen or 
eighteen dollars looking as well as a hundred- 
dollar braid. 

Light hair is more expensive than dark, and is 
at present so much the fashion that a yellowish 
powder, like the pollen of flowers, is used to 
make dark hair a regular blonde color. A small 
box of this powder is sufficient for dressing the 
hair several times. ‘The antique powder and 
diamond dust are not so much used as during 
the winter. 

‘¢ BOILED” HAIR. 

Frizettes and braid puffs, over which chignons 
are arranged, are too warm and heavy for sum- 
mer. A plan for dispensing with them and mak- 
ing a fine display of a small quantity of hair is 
called ‘‘boiling.” The braid is plaited in in- 
numerable tiny braids and put in a pot of boil- 
ing water. After it has been boiled for three or 
four hours it is dried by ‘‘ baking” in an oven. 
When the small braids are taken out the hair 
will be crimped in the style now so fashionable, 
and the crimp will remain permanently, defying 
all moisture to make it limp. The crimps make 
the hair stand out so lightly that frizettes are not 
needed. It is then loosely plaited in a large 
‘three plait” to form the chignon, and after 
being wound into shape is held securely by an 
invisible net. Such chignons weigh only two 
and a half or three ounces, and may be read- 
ily put on without the aid of a hair-dresser. The 
process of boiling does not injure the braid. It 
requires to be done by an experienced person, 
and is expensive at first, but as it does away with 
the necessity of a hair-dresser on many occasions 
it is really economical. 


HINTS ABOUT THE COIFFURE. 


The most stylishly-arranged coiffures are those 
that appear to be dressed with the least care. 
This is, however, studied carelessness, and in it 
lies the perfection of the hair-dresser’s art, re- 
yuiring more painstaking than smooth folds and 
bandeaux. Long curls are only loosely curled 
at the ends and crimped. Chignons are loose 
and “‘ fluffy,” and puffs and frizzes are stuck 
about on the head in impossible places, where 
they never could have grown. 

The chignon should be dressed close to the 
head, retaining something of the natural con- 
tour, instead of projecting from it as many la- 
dies wear it, especially when puffs and frizettes 
are used. The object seems to be to cover the 
whole head with the chignon, as it is worn very 
far forward, often quite to the front crimps, and 
falls over the back of the head down to the 
growth of the hair on the neck. 

Crimped chignons in large plaits and puffs 
are in favor for dressy occasions. The front 
hair is crépéd, and a long curl is worn over the 
left shoulder. A succession of thin rolls, form- 
ing a coil, are preferred for morning and travel- 
ing coiffures. The Grecian twist, surrounded 
by a heavy plait, has been in favor for a long 
while, and is still worn. A puffed centre, with 
a crimped braid, is also very pretty, and is easily 
arranged by the wearer. 

A braided chignon of permanently - crimped 
hair is marked $45. It is without cushions or 
braid puffs, and is exceedingly light and stylish. 
The braid is thirty-five inches long, and will be 
valuable after the present style has gone out. 
Another, also of crimped hair, was braided in 
the centre with a row of puffs on the outer edge. 
As the hair is only twenty-two inches long, this 
chignon is sold at from $12 to $15. 


AMAZON COIFFURE. 

A full-dress coiffure, called the Amazon, is 
admired for summer wear. It is formed of sey- 
eral rows of short curls, about four inches long, 
attached to a foundation of net. The hair is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and is not so heavy as the Grecian 
curls that are pulled out of curl by their own 
weight. On the crépéd front hair is a diadem 
of hair, or of jewels, or it may be arranged in 
the Pompadour style over a cushion. Short 
water-curls are fastened behind the cushion, and 
fall forward on the forehead. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE COIFFURE. 


_ The Marie Antoinette style is just now con- 
sidered the highest fashion. The large chignon 





is crimped and braided in an oblong shape, being 
narrow and reaching far forward and low on the 
neck. To make this chignon the hair has to be 
mounted on a square frame with a comb attached. 
It is impossible to arrange it properly with a 
braid in which the hair is gathered into a single 

int. The front hair is brushed upward from 
the forehead and temples over a roll. A bow or 
rosette made of hair with a jeweled centre or a 
small flower is placed on the top of the head. 
Two curls on each side under the back hair are 
worn falling forward. 


TREATMENT OF THE HAIR. 


Nothing beautifies the hair so much as the fre- 
quent use of a stiff brush. It gives a glossiness 
more natural than that obtained by the use of 
pomades, without the disagreeable oiliness. The 
magnetic hair-brush is said to be very soothing 
and cleansing to the scalp. An occasional sham- 
pooing and frequent brushing will keep the scalp 
of the head in good order. The fine comb in- 
creases scurf and dandruff. A preparation call- 
ed Hirsutus, and a creamy liquid known as Japon- 
ica Juice are commended by experienced coif- 
feurs as the best dressing for the hair. ‘They are 
put on with a soft brush, making the hair retain 
any position, and keeping it smooth and lustrous. 


DYEING THE HAIR. 


In answer to inquiries of our correspondents 
about dyeing the hair we have consulted the best 
authorities in the city, and learn that gray hair 
may be disguised to inky blackness, but that a 
good brown dye has never been obtained. At- 
tempt to make the hair brown, and it becomes a 
greenish hue that renders the sham transparent 
ct a glance. The process of dyeing the hair is 
very disagreeable, and ladies have been known to 
faint under it. It requires two or three hours to 
be well done. The head is dipped into what 
seems to be a great bowl of ink. But when prop- 
erly done it is so perfect that experienced hair- 
dressers are not able to detect it. It requires, 
however, to be frequently submitted to the dyer, 
and athorough dyeing about once in three months. 


HEAD-DRESSES. 


There is but little novelty in head-dresses, as 
the great quantity of natural hair used leaves but 
little room for them. Wreaths and trailing gar- 
lands are more fashionable for full dress than the 
sprays and tufts of last season, and instead of a 
stereotyped row of the same flowers forming a 
crown we have diadems made up of a variety of 
flowers, with fern leaves, metallic grasses, and 
golden-winged beetles and grasshoppers. Ber- 
ries and fruit are also in vogue in Paris. One 
lovely wreath shown us was of mother-of-pearl 
marguerites, with fern leaves and a long spray of 
dwarfed pink hyacinths. Price $28. Another 
was of forget-me-nots with a white camellia in 
the centre. 

Bridal wreaths were shown us at prices vary- 
ing from $10 to $30. One of white lilacs was 
marked $10. Another of jasmine and orange 
buds was $16. A third had sprays of lily-of-the- 
valley drooping on the forehead, with a branch 
of orange blossoms falling back over the chignon. 

The Grande Duchesse head-dress is a coquet- 
tish little hat made of small flowers. It is worn 
on the left side, and is scarcely large enough to 
conceal the crépés. A long wreath encircles the 
head and is entwined in the chignon, falling al- 
most to the waist. 

For simple evening dress sprays are used. 
Natural flowers are the best taste for home toi- 
lettes, but they soon fade and wither in the 
heated ball-room. The ingenious French stick 
them in quills filled with water to preserve their 
freshness. 

For demi-toilette narrow bands of ribbon, or 
of satin, the prevailing color of the dress, are 
worn over the front hair with long streamers be- 
neath the chignon. <A pretty one shown us has 
two bands of blue satin with steel beads in the 
centre, and pendants on the edge over the brow. 
Another very simple is a band of inch-wide rib- 
bon around the chignon, with a small rosette at 
theside. Black velvet studded with jet nail-heads 
is suitable for any dress. With a blue grena- 
dine a band of white gros grain is worn. Large 
flat rosettes are placed far forward in the centre 
of the head, with one long streamer falling back- 
ward. A blue velvet coiffure made in this way 
was studded with white daisies. 

For middle-aged ladies who object to dressing 
their hair in the elaborate styles, ribbon and 
flowers are mingled with lace barbes, and the 
tiny imported coiffures of Chantilly and point ap- 
pliqué that are sold at such fabulous prices. 
Blonde lace in light patterns is preferred above 
all others for the hair. Real point is too heavy. 
Folds, and bars, and rosettes of satin, with a 
few small flowers, are arranged around the chi- 
gnon, or brought slightly forward in front of it. 


CAPS. 

Small fancy caps for breakfast are eagerly 
adopted by newly married ladies, because they 
are universally becoming. They are made of 
muslin, with Valenciennes and guipure lace, in- 
terspersed with knots of ribbon. They are either 
square, or fanchons, or in the peasant shape, 
with a bag crown for the hair. When trimmed 
to match the white morning dress they are ex- 
ceedingly pretty. Small muslin aprons trimmed 
en suite with the cap are worn with self-colored 
muslins, 

For afternoon toilettes ladies more advanced 
wear scarf coiffures of lace fastened beneath the 
chignon. A velvet rosette is on the brow. These 
may be economically made of tulle, tucked and 
edged with real blonde. In the fanchonette shape 
a puffed cap with wide blonde scarfs is caught on 


the breast with a rose. 
GENTLEMEN’S HAIR-DRESSING. 


The styles for arranging gentlemen’s hair 
change but seldom. In the present warm weath- 








er the penitentiary fashion of closely-shaved hair 
is very prevalent. Parting the hair in the mid- 
dle and back of the head is no longer admired. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. Braireau; W. J. Bar- 
KER; WILLTAM DisBLEE; Miss Hamitton, and 
Madame FERRERO. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at Chicago, brought together 
to a larger extent probably than has been wit- 
nessed hitherto at any similar assemblage the 
men of mark of that church. Among the bishops 
was Bishop THomson, who is described as a 
small, spare, intellectual-looking man, with 
white colorless face, and equally spotless collar 
and cravat. He is the most grave and reverent 
in his aspect of any of the college, and contrasts 
sharply with the rubicund and at times almost 
rollicking face of the greatest statesman and 
Asa of them all—the massive Bishop AMEs. 

is voice is light and thin, not sharp and pierc- 
ing, but of low and conversational quality. His 
air is more scholarly than that of any member 
of the body, and one would think that he would 
prefer the shades of the literary monastery, to 
the tumult of the Episcopal throne. He is a 
very beautiful preacher, or rather a preacher of 
very beautiful sermons, a gift that beautiful 
preachers rarely possess. is nature is large, 
and even grand. Of widest sympathies, of no- 
blest instincts, of happiest temper, of finest cul- 
ture, of devout and even saintly spirit, he will 
be one of the best known and most popular 
bishops of the church. He should prepare his 
sermons for the press. They will shine in this 
department of sacred literature. 

—‘‘NeERO,”’ the favorite dog of Louis Napro- 
LEON, has given his last yelp, and his funeral ob- 
sequies have been performed. A Paris letter 
says: ‘The great event of the day is the death of 
Nero, to whom funeral honors as a leading per- 
sonage at the Tuileries have been_accorded. 
Some may be puzzled to think who NERO was. 
He was only the Emperor’s English setter. But 
that was a great deal. His whole life was passed 
in the presence of majesty. Secretaries and 
chamberlains, and other great functionaries, 
when they wished to break unpleasant news to 
Cesar, used to place the missive containing it 
in the setter’s mouth, and let him incur the re- 
sponsibility of delivering it. He slept ‘by his 
Imperial master’s bed, lay at his feet while he 
worked, and followed him in his walks in the 
country. The Empress, it is said, was jealous 
of the confidential position of the dog, who was 
the only courtier in the palace that personal in- 
terest did not move to fawn and crouch before 
his master. Nero, peace to his ashes! sleeps 
in a corner of the reserved garden of the Tuil- 
eries. His likeness, both in a picture and a cele- 
brated marble group wy CaRPEAUX, in which 
the Prince Imperial is the principal figure, will 
be handed down to posterity.” 

—Mrs. GAINES, after passing half her life in a 

bitterly-contested litigation, has at last, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, been de- 
clared to be the legal owner of the vast proper- 
ty in New Orleans to which she laid claim. In 
the very hour of her triumph, and secure beyond 
peradventure in possession, she becomes weary 
of her fortune, and publishes in the New Orleans 
papers the following offer of compromise: 
“To tHe Occupants or MY Estate.—After thirty- 
five ae of litigation, which has terminated fully, 
finally, and in every particular, in my favor, by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
rendered in April, 1868, I now again, as in former 
years, reiterate my desire to compromise on liberal 
terms, and invite all those who feel disposed to take 
advantage of this, my last offer, to come forward and 
enter into a final settlement. The futility of any fur- 
ther opposition will appear obvious. 

; “Myra Ciark Gates. 

“No. 196 Camp Srreet, June 13, 1868.” 

—The style of woman of whom they make 
queens in the region of Abyssinia would scarce- 
ly be deemed to have that degree of culture 
which a pampered civilization demands of the 
leading lady in London, Paris, or Washington. 
It is said that the two Galla queens (from the 
country south of Abyssinia), WORKITE and Mas- 
TRAT, had a race to see which should be first to 
congratulate Sir RoperT Napier, and narrowly 
escaped arriving at the same time, which would 
have been unfortunate, as they mutually hate 
each other. It is believed they formed but a 
poor opinion of British gallantry in love, but 
outwardly they professed great delight, givin 
and receiving various handsome presents. rd 
is said they possess the true martial spirit, and 
go into battle, and handle spear, sword, and gun 

ravely; but usually they go about so nalied 
that their appearance is any thing but Ama- 
zonic. WORKITE kept herself closely wrapped 
and hidden during her stay, but MastrarT bold- 
ly threw aside her rich royal robe of crimson, 
speckled with gold, and came out of her tent 
and before the soldiers, to have her photograph 
taken, Her complexion was very pale olive, 
fairer than that of many Europeans, and her 
expression—though the features were large and 
scarcely like those of THEODORE’s widow, of the 
thorough-bred type—was queen-like and com- 
manding. She looked capable of leading an 
army any where. 

—Among the many personal sketches of our 
new minister to England the following, by a 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
seems to hit about as near the mark as any we 
have seen: “His head and face are strong and 
intellectual down to the lip; the under-lip and 
chin are retreating, and decidedly irresolute and 
self-enjoying to me. I know that it is often a 
mistake to judge public men by these facial 
marks. Mr. JOHNSON has, besides, lost one eye; 
and while this does not make him at all unsight- 
ly, it gives a humorous suggestion of the arena 
to his face. His ears are large, like those of 
nearly all Senators. Politicians have habitually 
big ears. His head is solid and large, and the 

-white hairs hold fast to it, except around 
the — His eyesight is now very dim in- 
deed. 8 life has been moderately successful 
in temporal things. He has a good farm, stock, 
a city residence, but scarcely ranks among rich 
men. There is no affectation about him. Per- 
fectly at home over a dinner of roast beef and 
old port, old enough to fulfill a British idea of a 
statesman’s age, and widely acquainted with the 
personnel of American and foreign public people 
for half a century, we send this most agreeable 
of our public men to England with the indorse- 








ment that he is more unlike Boston Common, 
and also more unlike a first family of Virginia 
than any type of man we possess.” 

—The Rev. HENRY Warp BEECHER is at his 
farm in Peekskill, taking in the necessary bodily 
fuel with which to run his intellectual locomo- 
tive during the next season. He says: ‘I wake 
at three o’clock in the morning, and after listen- 
ing to the birds for ten minutes, go to sleep 
again and sleep until six. Whether I should 
emerge even then if it were not for the savo 
odor that begins to steal through my cottage, 
can not tell. After breakfast there are so man 
things to be done first that I neglect them all. 
The morning is so fine, the young leaves are so 
beautiful, the bloom on the orchards is se 
gorgeous, the sounds and sights are so many 
and so winning, that I am apt to sit down on 
the veranda, for just a moment, and for just 
another, and for a series of them, until an hour 
goes by! Do not blame me! Do not laugh at 
such farming and such a farm! The soil over- 
head bears larger and better crops, for a sensible 
man, than does the soil under foot! There are 
blossoms in the clouds. There is fruit upon in- 
—— trees, to those who know how to pluck 
it! 
—In the Brussels papers mention is made of a 
cheery old gentleman named Van Buiock, of 
Zele, in Belgium, who is 3 per cent. above par, 
having reached his 103d year. He has the use 
of all his faculties, and is not afflicted with any 
of the infirmities of old age. He belongs to an 
association of cross-bow shooters, and intends 
to go to Brussels in September to be present at 
a competition organized there for that time. 
The Feuille de Tournai also mentions that a wid- 
ow lady, Madame GRAvis-VINCHENT has com- 
pleted her hundredth year, as testified by her 
certificate of baptism, which that journal gives 
at full length. 

—A Paris correspondent reports that the Em- 
ress EUGENIE has struck out of her invitation- 
ist two American families, the young ladies be- 

longing to which she considers as too eccentric 
in dress and manner to be received at Court. 
One of the young ladies in question, whose skat- 
ing had been much remarked last winter by his 
Majesty, lately sent him his portrait executed by 
herself, with the following naive inscription: 
“ Dune amie a un ami.” 

—Mr. LoNGFELLOW seems to be having a most 
excellent timein England. When he entered the 
Senate House at Cambridge, to be LL.D’d, he 
was received with a burst of acclamation. A 
London writer pronounces it to be the fact that 
no living English poet has half the circle of 
readers in England that Mr. LonereLtow has. 
He is published in green, in blue, in Russia, in 
cloth, in paper covers. He is gilt-edged, mar- 
ble-edged, and plain; in types so large that Me- 
thuselah would not have wanted spectacles in 
deciphering him, and in pages where any thing 
less than a microscope would have been of little 
service. Every farmer’s wife has a LONGFELLOW, 
if she has only a dozen books in her case. At 
the fairs in the villages LONGFELLOwW lies in some 
form or other on the stalls. He is turned into 
Latin and into Greek. He is quoted in sermons 
and in lectures. The liking for Mr. LonGFEt- 
Low’s poems in England has something in it of 
a personal issue. The pathos of much of his 
writing has made the people think of him with 
affection. When they speak of him their faces 
soften. 

—When General GRANT was on his way from 

West Point.to Washington, and trying, at Jersey 
City, to catch the cars, one ardent admirer 
pressed through the crowd, rushed up to the 
warrior, and asked, ‘‘ What do you think, Gen- 
eral, of the present political prospect?’ The 
General replied, ‘‘I don’t think of it at all, at 
present; my principal object, just now, is to 
catch the train.” And on he put, with the im- 
petuosity and resoluteness of an old cavalry 
man. 
—Mr. SypNEY Howarp Gay, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Tribune, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Chicago Tribune. Mr. G. is a 
gentleman of marked ability and culture, and 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the literary 
and social circles of the great railway and grain 
metropolis of the West. 

—For the simple reason that MatTixpA HER- 
RON has died of consumption over one thou- 
sand times—in ‘‘Camille’—comes, probably, 
the i. ‘dead as a Herron.”’ 

—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal has 
addressed a pastoral to his diocese, remonstra- 
ting against “the prevailing extravagance of 
dress, which threatens the ruin of many fami- 
lies.” If his lordship had, in a postscript, sug- 

ested that every family should take Harper's 
y “so and thus learn to cut and make their own 
garments, useful and ornamental, he would have 
recommended a more practical way of overcom- 
ing the evil. 

—It is stated that Janz Linn, as the divine 
artiste was called by the Quakers, is coming to 
the United States this fall, accompanied by her 
husband, O. GoLDSMITH, and the children. 

—The PrIncE of WALEs has just added to his 
other dignities that of President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. In the way of oats his R. 
H. is said to have had large and diversified ex- 
perience, having sown a large breadth of the sort 
called wild, of which he is now reaping & heavy 
crop. 

—Mile. Vanzini (Mrs. VAN ZANDT), daughter 
of the magician Bitz, has received a handsome 
offer from Max MARETZEK, for an engagement 
to sing in opera for six months, This promising 
prima donna has been received with great enthu- 
siasm at the Covent Garden Opera House, Lon- 
don, where she is now performing. 

—AmELIA B. EpwarDs, one of the most popular 
of English novel writers, is described as tall, ad- 
mirably built, fair-haired, with a head that gives 
assurance of rare intellectual ability, and a face 
whose lines show not only strong character, but 
thorough and charming femininity. She is now 
residing in the South of France, superintending 
the instruction of her two daughters. 

—A young Cretan “Joan of Arc” arrived late- 
ly in Athens dressed in masculine attire, which 
she assumed for the purpose of preserving her 
incognita while heroically fighting against the 
Turks in Crete. She has been photographed in 
her military costume and equipments. 

—The wealthiest artist France has ever pro- 
duced is Gustave Dorg, who is reported to be 
a veritable millionaire. Although yet a young 
man, he has earned more money than InaREs, 
DELAROCHE, and DAvip meteor during 
their whole professional care”. MEISSONNIER 
considers DoREahumbug; precisely what Dor 
thinks of MEISSONNIER. 
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Guipure Net Square. ters like the dress, buttoned with pearls; and Marquise parasol covered with point d’Alencon. 

ttern effect i i ¥: One of the queens of fashion, the beautiful Countess de Pourtalés, was in pearl gray, with 

pom pigterd a BA ahh sveged sg a res agar a bows aire hol veg: 4 \ tunique abeille covered with ruches, and caught up over a skirt — — small flounces, 

length and breadth. Next work together the five outer rows of holes in point de toile “f, a Back: Ince. Mase Antoinette.» mantalet, = lace toquet, with very long strings, tied 
and point d’esprit. In point de toile work also the middle figure, the centre ’of which e -e OVERS CHBRON, Che Menhaaced tax: Gh : saileaida iil tee f 

is composed of four leaves in button-hole stitch. Then work in the remaining holes aN The ‘greatest elegance was displayed in the equipages ; 1g e four- 

he small berries, and after these the raised leaves in point de reprise. ‘The stems of hors ealuobes on, Lnwmont.,were especially remarkable, | ‘The Eanpress had mag- 

pe ner ~ wea pe gues ous - nificent light gray horses, with harness inlaid with silver, and jockeys in bright 

eee _— \ _. green, with silver epaulettes; no one ventured, therefore, to dress his jockeys 

Braided Twine Door Mat. 


AF in these colors. It must be said that, next to the equipage of the sovereign, 
Tus mat is very pretty, although composed of the. most simple mate- 


r\ NN the finest was that of a celebrity of the demi-monde, the — 
i . hose diamonds are said to be worth millions; she 
rial, and we recommend it on account of the new and easy manner in ~ e Musard, who ; 


ich i i i ided i 3 73 vas likewise drawn by four horses, with two jockeys in bright ap- 

which it is made. It consists of twine braided in the form of con- “Brew was Beoreealbcese i es el 

nected leaves, which are worked in rows. The accompanying  & ee is x ‘ ple-green caps and jackets, and two powder a e 
4«@ 




























































z . . ; hind the carriage. She was dressed in blue silk, with a black 
illustrations show different stages of the work. Begin by lay- lace tunic aa up with peacock’s feathers; her black lace 
ing the thread in a loop two and a half inches long at one bonnet was likewise adorned with peacock’s plumage. 

end; hold this with the end between the thumb and fore- '. Madame Alexandre Dumas, fils, was in black, with 
finger of the left hand, ‘and wind it with the thread as a Chantilly lace bonnet anda large rose with trailing 
shown by Fig. 1, by _which means & second loop ‘is sprays at the side; her husband accompanied her 
formed ; then draw tightly the part designated by in a simple little panier @ salade. ~ 

the letter a, which tightens the thread that was ee Blue was the prevailing color, and almost 
woven around the first loop, and ties the two Rese Meares all the dresses were profusely ornamented 
loops together atone end. Draw the thread My ; oor N g VET XG ay aa OS with lace. A few somewhat eccentric wo- 
6 till the second loop becomes of thesame  - og . : ne s yy; y ene bs" men wore low corsages with necklaces 
length as the first, and weave the thread . of pearls and even of diamonds. 
through or around both loops in the Two beautiful young American 
manner shown by Fig. 2 till they ladies, who are soon to leave us 
are equally covered with thread —the Misses Beckwith—were 
as shown by Fig. 3. ‘Then greatly admired. They were 
draw the end of the first also in blue with white mus- 
loop through the second, lin tunics trimmed with 
which finishes a leaf. Valenciennes and to- 
On the end of this 


quets with white 
work a second leaf . feathers. Anoth- 
in the same man- J#7N\g e Pyy<\ er beautiful lady 
ner, beginning by & ee ; Yi si Rude Y Wino gd y S % of the same coun- 
drawing thework- QA&- re ey J w, é \ Ls By NY; os Xf try, Mrs. Post, 
ing-thread into a ‘gy Be. 4 SY . ip S / CaN ; ‘ LRG <2 : Re: a wore avery stylish 
new loop through ‘4 }. eae 2 ea) 8 AK oe RES } , Ay ; : ; dress of white and 
the point of the first Q\ ; RS Rg » ae AES RRA ay / = aN 


maroon pékin, skirt 
loop, winding this as : PY with deep pleated floun- 
shown by Fig. 3, forming Rtg 2 4 RAN SY ROO ces, and tunic of the same 

a new loop, etc. In making ‘4 | a ee RNa with large puff, and caught 
the cover work, first, the per- N Be Jia, : : \ ee : RY up en panier with a large bow 
pendicular rows of leaves singly, ae: “< and ends; and white straw -hat 
and join them through the rows of edged with black velvet, with a clus- 
leaves which lie between. This is done ter of blue-bells and corn-poppies with- 
by working the last in a jagged line, fas- out leaves on the side. ‘The new bonnets 
tening between every two leaves of the per- and toquets are trimmed with such an im- 
pendicular rows of leaves. Draw the first mense quantity of flowers that the ladies look 
loop of every new leaf through the interlaced as if they were carrying huge bouquets on their 
ends of a leaf on the perpendicular rows by means head. 
of a strong crochet needle. The pointed row which The court is at Fontainebleau, where it will remain 
borders the cover is now worked together around the for about a month, until it is time for the Emperor to 
row. The mat may, of course, be made four-cornered set out for Plombiéres. The Emperor and Empress live 
and of any size desired. ’ there in all the quiet of country life. ‘There are no series of 

We remark, also, that this kind of work may be done in gayeties as at Compitgne. Intimate friends like the Duchess 
finer material; for instance, in silk cord or braid, and used for de Mouchy are alone admitted. ‘The ministers come there al- 
mats, tidies, etc. most every day to work with the Emperor. Fontainebleau being 
only an hour and a half from Paris, communication is very easy. 

The Emperor and Empress rise very early, and go down into the park 
‘ to breathe the fresh morning air. The park at Fontainebleau is a marvel. 
The English garden was designed after the orders of Marie Antoinette. It is 

larger but in the same style as that of Trianon. In the middle of a sheet of 
water is ‘a little circular pavilion, where it is said Louis Philippe loved to work 
in solitude. It can only be reached by a boat. 

The Empress occupies the ‘old apartments of Marie Antoinette, in the castle. 
The bed is hung with the same stuffs that decorated that of the unfortunate queen. 
The bedstead is in the Louis XV. style, of wood elaborately carved and gilded. 
It formerly belonged to Madame du Barry, and it was quite astonishing that it 
should afterward have fallen to the young Dauphiness. It was canopied with 





NAMING OF JAPANESE CHILDREN. 


HEN an infant, either male or female, is about a month old, all its 
near relatives assemble to take it to the temple to be named. 

It is not considered a feast time, although sakee and sweetmeats are handed 
round, The-child is borne in-its mother’s arms, while she is conveyed in a nori- 
mon, escorted by her friends. On arriving at the temple they stand before the 
family shrine, and the priest places his hand over the child’s head, and calls it 
by the name which is to individualize it, and which corresponds with our Chris- 
tian name. 

The names of brothers and sisters bear a certain relation to each other, being 


: 4 . white damask. When the city of Lyons presented Marie Antoinette with a cham- 
distinguished by an affix ; for instance, if the name of a brother be Yos-yero, the Gurrure Net SquaRe. ber suit of lampas the queen caused her bed and room at Fontainebleau to be 
sister's name will be O-yosi, making use’ of the two first syllables, with the O to hung therewith. The lampas is sky-blue, brocaded and sprinkled with pink flow- 
distinguish the sex, . ers. The room was dismantled in the time of the Revolution, and the draperies 

The priests sometimes choose these names, because they are supposed to be torn down and sold. Napoleon I. repurchased them, and the 


learned in the knowledge of lucky and unlucky designations ; royal apartments to-day are furnished precisely as they were 
at other times the name is selected by the parents. © When : in the days of Marie Antoinette. On the bed is a cowvre-pied 
a fernale child has been thus named, she is taken to her near- of sky-blue lampas and pink flowers like the canopy. ‘The 
est kinsman, who gives her a shell filled with paint. bed is not entirely covered ; the pillow is seen, trimmed with 

There is no religious sentiment connected with this cere- lace, and bearing an embroidered E surmounted with the im- 
mony of naming, which yet, in its outward form, bears a cu- perial crown. The dressing-room, also furnished by Marie 
rious resemblance to our christening service. The family- ‘Antoinette, is wholly covered with mirrors,-eyen overhead. 
nam is added to the one conferred at the temple, exactly as At the places where the mirrors meet are painted little Cupids 
amo.g ourselves. holding garlands of flowers. 











‘ sis The chamber of the Emperor is hung with violet velvet, 

pre Fic. 8.—Mamnmar or Brame Door Mar. sprinkled with golden bees. The Emperor's cabinet is the 

PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. Heya eee - same in which Napoleon I. signed his abdication. ‘The fa- 

‘ x mous table is found there, marked with the knife-thrust 

HE Grand Prize of Paris has been Sort = the crowd which the impatient Emperor left on the mahogany as a 

present, perheps, exceoded any: thing ever before seen on testimony of his anger. ‘There are also seen the mahogany 

such xa eer The ie _— victor, and — consoles inlaid with wrought copper in the style of the First 
tings has, therefore, regained the immense sums whic 


Emperor; and the little cawseuse & dossier, high on one 
side and low on the other, which served as the couch 
of Napoleon I. It is on this causeuse that he is seated 
in the picture of Gros, with the King of Rome lying at 
his feet. 

The favorite drawing-room of the court is the Chinese 
saloon, where are found 
all sorts of brilliant cu- 
riosities brought from 
the Celestial empire. 
The company assem- 
bles there for a moment 
before dinner, which 
takes place at half past 
seven, in the Diana 
Gallery. After dinner 
the Emperor often goes 
down to walk, and 
sometimes _ wanders 
into the part of the gar- 
den left open to the 
public. He smokes his 
cigar and talks to a few 
officers. The popula- 
tion of ‘Fontainebleau, 
for the most part very 
elegant and stylish, re- - 
gard the sovereign with _.. i is 
respect mingled with Fig. Se 
warm sympathy. Ev- eee et 
ery body at Fontaine- » 
bleau considers himself in some sort as one of the Em- 
peror’s friends. 


he had Jost with the same horse at the London Derby, 
amounting, it is said, to.over a. million dollars. The 
noble Lord turned very pale during the last seconds of 
the race. It must be conceded that the stake was one 
to justify the emotion. 

The Empress was 
present at the races; 
she was entirely in 
sky blue; foulard dress 
with tunic trimmed 
with fine guipure ; 
Marie Antoinette fichu 
of point de Venise, 
edged with the same 
guipure, and knotted 
behind without cogues, 
and white tulle bon- 
net, with large white 
feather falling behind. 

The Duchess de 
Mouchy (the Princess 
Anna Murat) was also 
in blue; dress of: blue 
silk, trimmed with 
point d’Alencon, lace 
set on square in front 
(en tablier), with silk 
bows down the. cen- 
tre, and wide-pleated 
flounce at the bottom, 
covered with lace, and surmounted with a ruche @ la 
vielle; fichu entirely of point d’Alencon, with the ends 
crossed in front; white lace fanchon, very narrow, show- The society of the Faubourg St. Germain is saddened 
ing the whole chignon, with blue feather en aigrette— at this moment by two scandals happily very rare in the 
that is to say,@alling over the forehead, and strings : ; great world. Two young ladies, both greatly admired, 
caught loosely on the corsage, with a blue rosette; gai- BrariDED TwinE Door Mat. and bearing historic names—Mesdames de G. B. ana 
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de M.—have suddenly quitted their husbands 
and families for motives which are not inter- 
preted in their favor. In these stories are im- 
plicated the names of a young tenor and an ele- 
gant auditor in the Council of State. The affair 
is in every one’s mouth. 

A recent misfortune of another kind is the 
death of the only daughter of the Duke of La 
Rochefoucauld ; a young girl, only twenty, with 
the brightest hopes for the future, possessed of 
every gift and every advantage; snatched away 
from all these in the course of a few hours. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 





THE QUEEN OF TEN DAYS. 
HE accompanying graphic illustration repre- 
sents Lady Jane Grey, the ill-starred Queen 
whose reign lasted but ten short days, gazing from 
her prison window in the gloomy ‘Tower of Lon- 
don at the body of her husband, just beheaded, 
and whom she was to follow immediately to 
the scaffold. ‘*Oh! Guilford, Guilford!” cried 
the doomed woman as the cart passed under her 
window bearing the partially shrouded form, 
“the antepast is not so bitter that thou hast 
tasted, and which I shall soon taste, as to make 
my flesh tremble; it is nothing compared to the 
feast we shall partake this day in heaven.” 
There are few episodes in history so tragic as 
the fate of this ill-starred pair, who had greatness 
thrust upon them by the ambition of others, only 
that they might speedily pay the penalty with their 
lives. A parallel case is that of Maximilian and 
Carletta ; though the latter is even more painful, 
for while Lady Jane Grey and Guilford Dudley 
suffered together, or very nearly so, the Emperor 
of Mexico met his fate alone, and his unhappy 
consort suffers a living death, far worse than that 
shed by Mexican bullets. 
Lady Jane Grey, unfortunately for her, was 
the great-grand-daughter of Henry VII. of En- 
gland. Mary, the second daughter of that king, 


after being left a widow by Louis XII. of France, - 


married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by 
whom she had a daughter, who married Henry 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset. From this union 
sprung three daughters, the eldest of whom was 
Lady Jane Grey, who was born in 1537. At an 
early age she was distinguished for her talents, and 
under the tuition of the learned Roger Ascham 
had thoroughly mastered Latin, Greek, French, 
and Italian, and was conversant with Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic. In this enlightened nine- 
teenth century a woman possessing such knowl- 
edge would be regarded as a marvel of erudition ; 
but it may be new to some of our readers to know 
that such examples were not rare in the sixteenth 
century. At that epoch the lives of the nobility 
and gentry of England, with the exception of 
such as were employed in offices of the State or 
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estates, in a state of grandeur almost resembling 
petty princes; and while the young men devoted 
themselves to hunting and warlike exercises, the 
ladies occupied themselves both in their house- 
hold cares and in the study of literature. A 
wide field lay open to them in the rich collection 
of books and manuscripts that were hoarded in 
the monasteries, and the learned doctors, poor in 
worldly gear, who were received into the houses 
of the great, and who instructed their children, 
found more willing pupils in the docile young 
girls than in the spirited youths, who regarded 
war as their sole ambition. Little distinction 
then existed between the education of the sexes, 
which was directed by masters alone, governesses 
being unknown. 

At seventeen Lady Jane Grey married Lord 
Guilford Dudley, the son of the Duke of North- 
umberland, to whom she was fondly attached, 
and for a year the happy pair led a quiet, restful 
life, their last on earth, devoted to their books 
and each other. Then the sickly Edward VI., 
when he found his end approaching, was per- 
suaded by the ambitious Duke of Northumber- 
land to pass over his own sisters, Mary and Eliz- 
abeth, and bequeath to Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband the succession to the English throne. 
The King died, and Queen Jane was noisily pro- 
claimed in the streets of London, while she was 
musing, unconscious of the new dignity, in Sion 
Hall.. When the news was brought to her she 
fainted, and, on regaining her senses, refused 
the crown, which she said belonged to Mary. 
Her remonstrances were overruled, and she at 
last consented, and took leave of her books, her 
happiness, and her life. 

In ten days the dream had vanished, the vie- 
torious Mary was crowned Queen, and Lady Jane 
Grey and her husband, with the Duke of Northum- 
berland and the other leaders of the insurrection, 
were thrown into the Tower, where Northumber- 
land suffered death, while his wretched victims 
were left to drag out a year of suffering. Wyat’s 
insurrection precipitated their fate, and on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1554, Lady Jane Grey and her hus- 
band met their doom. The sad story has been 
so often told and sung that it will scarce bear 
repetition; how Mary, rescinding the merciful 
sentence that condemned them to be executed 
together, ordered Lord Guilford Dudley to be 
beheaded alone, in the early morning, on Tower 
Hill, and his wife to suffer later in the day, with- 
in the walls of the Tower, in the fear that the 
doom of one so young and innocent might rouse 
the people to insurrection. What must have 
been the agony of the poor young Queen, after 
this brief taste of royalty, during the awful hours 
in which she awaited her fate, with the memory 
of the ghastly sight of her husband’s headless 
trunk before her eyes! The account of her end 
is very touching. ‘‘She prayed fervently,” says 
Hollingshed, ‘‘and then stood up and gave to 
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toward her two h 
therewith, and with her other attire, and gave 
her a fair, white handkerchief to put about her 
eyes. Then the executioner ed down and 
asked her forgiveness, which she gave most will- 
ingly. Then he willed her to stand upon the 
straw ; which done, she saw the block; and then 
she said, ‘ y you dispatch me quickly.’ 
Then she kneeled down, saying, ‘ Will you take 
it off before I lay me down?’ Whereunto the 
executioner answered, ‘No, Madam.’ Then tied 
she the handkerchief about her eyes, and, feeling 
for the block, she asked, ‘ Where is it? Where 
is it?’ One of the standers-by guided her there- 
unto, and she laid down her head upon the block, 
and then stretched forth her body, and said, 
‘Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ and 
so finished her life, her head being struck off by 
a single blow.” 

On the wall of the Beauchamp Prison Tower 
the single word Jane may still be seen, cut by the 
hand of the unfortunate Queen of Ten Days. 





ORNAMENTAL LEATHER-W ORK. 


HIS work, which has been in high favor for 
some years past, is one of the most beauti- 
ful and useful varieties of ornamental fancy-work 
undertaken by ladies. By this art the closest 
imitations of carved wood may be produced, and 
the plainest and barest pieces of furniture may be 
converted into attractive and elegant articles for 
the parlor. Looking-glass and picture frames, 
tables, side-boards, brackets, hanging shelves, 
cornices for window-curtains, book-racks, etc., 
may be elaborately ornamented in durable and 
tasteful style, at a very trifling cost either of time 
or material. 

In the various printed rules that have hereto- 
fore been given for making leather-work the be- 
ginner is required, first, to purchase a skin of 
thick leather, costing at this time probably six or 
eight dollars ; then a thinner sort, worth perhaps 
two or three more. To these are added a formi- 
dable list of tools and brushes, for veining, mould- 
ing, varnishing, etc., which swells the amount at 
once to such a figure as to discourage an econom- 
ical person from attempting the business. 

In order to avoid this evil, and bring it within 
the most moderate means, we recommend the 
purchase of a bundle of scraps and cuttings from 
a saddler, and another from a book-binder. The 
leather employed in the trade of the furmer is 
thicker than that used by the latter, and both 
will be useful. Quite a large bundle of nice 
scraps may be had for twenty-five or fifty cents ; 
and if some are unfit for use, the greater part will 
be just as good for this purpose as if cut from a 
new and’ perfect skin. As a general thing, use 
thick leather in preference to the thin skiver 
quality, and so that it be smooth and not coarse- 
grained, it matters not whether it be calf, horse, 
or sheep skin. Some of the most beautiful work 
is made from horse-skin, as the grain is so smooth. 

Patterns of the leaves intended for your design 
may be copied from the natural leaves, and cut 
out of card-board, to be kept for future use in 
seasons when there are no natural ones at hand. 

Lay the card-board pattern 
upon the leather, and mark 
around the edges with a black- 
lead pencil; then cut it out with 
a pen-knife or scissors, allowing 
a small portion for a stem. By 
laying the patterns closely togeth- 
er there need not be much waste 
of the material. See Fig. 1. 

When a number of leaves are 
cut out*they may be steeped in 
water for a few moments, and then dried by 
pressing ina towel. A veining tool may now be 
used for making the veins, or a pair of sharp- 
pointed scissors will be a very good substitute, 
being held firmly with the points parted just 
enough to show parallel lines when drawn across 
the surface. Lay the leaf that is to be veined 
upon a table or board, the smooth side of the 
leather being up; then, fixing the scissors with 
points very slightly parted, draw them firmly 
down the centre of the leaf, forming a double 
line or vein, always remembering to start from 
the edge of the leaf and end at the stem, and 
to let the mark be deeper toward the stem, as is 
the case with the natural leaf. The side veins 
may be drawn in like manner from the outer 
edges toward the central vein, always causing 
them to curve gracefully, rather than form stiff 
straight lines. When this is done the proper 
shape is given to the leaf-by holding it: firm] 
with the thumb and forefinger of the left ha, 
by the base or stem, while with the same fingers 
of the right hand it is pulled into shape, the 
points or ends of the yeins being pinched and 
curved to look as nearly as ible like the nat- 
ural-shaped leaf. If the becomes dry be- 
fore it is pulled into a satisfactory shape it may 
be dipped again into water, as nothing can be 
done with it when dry. 

When finished they can be laid in the sun or 
near a fire until perfectly dry, when they will be 
found firm and stiff, and will retain the shape 
intended. Some directions given in books pre- 
scribe a coat of shellac to stiffen them still more, 


Fig. 1. 
Ivy Luar. 


buat we write from our own experience, and pro- 
nounce it al er unnecessary if the leather is 
thick enongh for the p we are CO! i 


Grapes may be made in several ways, b t the 
ys, but the 
pee firmest ones are formed by using 
8 marbles, bullets, grape-shot, or peas, an 
coveri preempt” deers leather, or, better 
still, old glove kid. “Wet the gloves or leather 
thoroughly, and then draw it tightly around the 
mould; tie it firmly with strong thread, cutting 
off the superfluous edges, and leaving only enough 


long, with a stem two inches beyond. 





to allow of its being tacked on to the wood. Do 
not let a seam of the glove or any worn or rough 
place come upon the top of a grape. 

When enough are covered for a proper-sized 
cluster they may be tacked in the place intended 
with gimp tacks, Arrange around in some- 
what of an oval shape, the being on the 
outward edge, and the tacks on the inside. When 
this row is on another inner one may be placed 
on in the same way, so as to entirely conceal the 
fastenings of the first row. - This will almost fill 
up the space, and the remaining centre may be 
completed by gluing in enough grapes to fill it up, 
the ends, of course, being pressed downward into 
the glue, which should be thick. Liquid glue, 
such as is recommended by some, is not reliable 
when heavy and. substantial work is aimed at; 
for, although it may hold them in place for a 
short time, yet they will not bear the brushing 
and dusting they are required to sustain, and 
nothing is more annoying than to find grapes, 
leaves, and flowers continually falling off, and 
exhibiting bare spaces in the midst of one’s boast- 
ed specimens. By the use of an old-fashioned 
glue-pot and a few trusty tacks they will stand 
the test of years. 

For stems, cut thin leather into strips, wet 
them, and roll carefully; and if a very stiff one 
be required, let a wire be rolled inside. The 
curling tendrils of the grape-vine are easily made 
by twining the wet stem (without wire) tightly 
around a stiff piece of wire or an awl, tying the 
ends so as to keep them in place until dry. For 
ornamenting the edges of a table or bracket there 
is no prettier design than vine leaves, grapes, and 
tendrils, and no flowers should be allowed to 
mingle with them, as the effect would be spoiled. 

The size of the leaves’ and grapes should al- 
ways agree. If the object to be embellished is 
small, let the whole be done in miniature, to cor- 
respond; but if a large article, such as a cornice 
for a window, is wanted, let the leaves and grapes 
be of the natural size, and distance will insure 
the proper effect. 

In placing the ornaments upon the wooden 
surface to be covered, always /ay the leaves, etc., 
on first, so as to calculate spaces and the quan- 
tity required ; then tack them on, putting a tack 
first at the stem, and afterward in the corners, or 
wherever one seems to be needed for keeping it 
securely in place. Leave places for the clusters 
and sprays, and let the stems always be conceal- 
ed by the overlaying leaf or cluster. 

When all are put on a coat of staining should 
be applied, to give it the color of walnut or rose- 
wood. For this purpose use Vandyke brown 
mixed in turpentine, or, if more convenient, black 
varnish, to be had at drug or paint stores, and 
thinned considerably with turpentine ; apply with 
a soft brush, being careful to touch every crack, 
and the under portion of the leaves wherever they 
may be seen. If the table or bracket be made 
of white wood, it is better to give it a coat before 
beginning to put on the leather-work, lest a por- 
tion may escape the brush afterward, and be seen 
through the crevices. After the staining, a coat 
of copal varnish, or, if a high polish is required, 
two coats may be given to the whole, and thus 
the work will be completed. 

Another pretty design may be formed with 
oak leaves and acorns, using natural acorns, and 
leaving the leather in its natural color, with no 
other heightening than is given by the varnish. 
This will represent very nearly the color of the 
oak leaves at the time the acorns are ripe. 

Leather flowers are made 
in this manner: For a rose, rd 
cut two patterns as in Fig. 2, 
the dotted line showing the 
smaller one; then one or two 
smaller or larger ones, the sizes 
of all being regularly graded. 
When all are cut in leather 
take each piece separately, and Fig. 2. 
having wet, and dried them in Ross. 
the towel, begin to roll the scalloped edges with 
the finger, turning the smooth side over all 
around, Then make a deep vein between the 
scallops to the centre, and a hole through the 
centre of each piece with an awl. 

For the stamens, take a piece of 
leather shaped somewhat like the 
drawing, Fig. 3, and slit it with the 
scissors as Shown. Wet it well, and 
take each little shred and roll it as 
well as you can with the finger and 
thumb, so as to give it a rounded 
look; then roll up the whole, with 
the smooth side out. This will fur- 
nish a bunch of stamens, which, for 
a rose, should be about half an inch 


Fig. 2 


Now put the stem through the hole in — 


the smallest piece, drawing the stamens down 
closely to meet it, and having the right side of 
the leather uppermost. Hold it firmly by the 
stem under the piece, and pinch and pull it into 
shape, so as to look as much as possible like five 
separate petals. Next thread the second-sized 
piece, and proceed to shape it also, afterward 
placing it close up under the first, so as to let 
the petals alternate, and not be piled one on top 
of the other. ‘The whole are to be put on in this 
way, and, of course, the size and fullness of the 
flower: can’ be according to the taste 
and requirements of the artist. When all are in 
place they may be kept firm by threading a little 
round piece of leather wet with glue, which, 
when drawn up closely, will prevent their slipping 
down. “The stamens should then be spread or 
crushed down, so as to fill up the centre, and, 
when dry, all will be stiff and firm. This meth- 
od of inserting the stems will be found much bet- 
ter than any plan of putting them in after the 
flower is made, as they are not liable to loosen 
or come out, being held securely by the other 
parts of the flower. 

Single roses can be produced by using only one 
or two layers of pieces, and when put on in 





bunches or groups they look well, and fill up 
spaces in less conspicuous parts. 

Camellias are made in pre- 
cisely the same way as roses, 
ex that the central scal- 
loped piece must be pinched 
up so as to inclose the sta- 
mens entirely, and of course 
the outside, in that instance, 
should be the smooth side of 
the leather. The pattern for Figs 4. 

a camellia given in the cut, CamEuuta. 
Fig. 4, should have only four scallops, instead of 
five, as in the rose, and ires at least five 
layers of pieces to make it enough. 

Fuscuias.— Nine stamens 
one inch long are called for in 
this flower, and the thinner 
leather will be best for these. 

The corolla of the flower is the 

purple centre, which is always 

seen folded around the stamens, 

= pe a —_ being Te 5 
the calyx. ig. 5 shows the or 
corolla pattern. Wet the leath- al nae 
er corolla pieces when cut, and roll the edges 
slightly, as in the rose; then thread the stem, 
with stamens attached, through the hole in the 
centre, and fold the petals of the corolla around 
them as in the natural flower, letting the sta- 
mens extend well beyond. Of course the smooth 
side of the leather must be outward. ‘Then cut 
the calyx as seen in Fig. 6. 
While wet it may be moulded 
with a pin, such as is used for 
wax flowers (or a large-headed 
shawl-pin will answer as well). 
Thread the piece, and fold down 
firmly over the corolla, and then 
wrap a thread tightly around 
the top, so as to compress it, 
and at the same time form the 
little ball or knob at the top of the flower. Let 
this remain on until perfectly dry, when it can be 
removed. 

For buds, make the points of the calyx fit 
closely together, and put a little glue inside to 
hold them ; then cut off the stamens, so as not to 
let them appear, 

For dahlias, Fig. 7 shows 
the pattern veined. Cut ten 
pieces, two of them about three 
inches in diameter, two half 
an inch less, and so on down 
to the centre one. After wet- 
ting them the edges of the 
scallops must be slightly roll- Fig. 7. 
ed, as for a rose, and then the Daur. 
centres rolled up with the fin- 
gers, as shown in Fig. 8, thus 
forming quilled petals. <A 
bunch of short, thick stamens, 
well crushed down, may form 
the centre, and the prepared 
pieces should then be thread- 
ed on, as in other double flow- 
ers, beginning with the small- 
est piece, and arranging them 
so as to alternate throughout. 

As the backs of the leather flowers are never 
seen, it is hardly worth while to spend the time 
in finishing them so accurately. A little piece 
of leather and glue, at the base of the back, to 
hold it firm, will answer every useful purpose, 
and be entirely concealed when fixed in position 
on the object to be ornamented. 

The convolvulus vine, with its leaves, buds, 
and flowers, is very pretty in leather. Cut a 





Fig. 6. 
Cauyx. 





Fig. 8. 
Dau tia. 
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circle of the leather about the size of an old- 
fashioned copper cent, wet it thoroughly, and 
wipe with a towel; then use a bottle with a 
round-edged mouth, about the size of a large 
thimble. Place the piece of leather, right side 
up, over the centre of the bottle’s mouth; hold 
it firm, and with a rounded stick, lead-pencil end, 
or some such thing, press the centre down into 
the bottle, at the same time curling the outside 
over the round edge until the shape is satisfacto- 

Make an awl-hole in the centre, and draw 
a stem through, leaving a short, thick bunch of 
stamens in the centre of the flower. Let it dry 
without any further handling. 

To make a bud, cut a piece like the pattern 
for a fuschia calyx; then cut a bunch of sta- 
mens with a stem, roll up the stamens, and 
thread the piece of leather, with smooth side 
down. Now fold the points up around the sta- 
mens, and twist them firmly around while the 
leather is wet; then put on the calyx (Fig. 9), 
and fasten with a touch of glue. 

The leaves are heart-shaped, as in Fig. 10. 

For the jasmine (Fig. 14), a little bunch of 
stamens, very short, is drawn down into the cen- 
tre of a star of leather, veined in the centre of 
each point, and pulled into graceful shape with 


JASMINE. 


the fingers (Fig. 13). But if the side is to show, 
a narrow strip of thin smooth leather of the prop- 





er length may be folded around the stem, which 
should have a wire passed through it. A small 
pointed calyx, similar to that of the convolvulus 
bud, can be put on last at the base of the tube, 
and fastened with glue. 

Ivy leaves are very beautiful, and simple prac- 
tice for a beginner; the natural leaves will afford 
the best patterns, both for shapes and veining, 
and, with the flower examples already given, 
there need be no difficulty in learning others 
from analogy. 

In fastening the leaves and flowers upon the 
objects you intend to ornament, always endeavor 
to conceal the fastening as much as possible, 
using gimp tacks for the leaves, tendrils, etc. 
When a flower is to be put on, use a brad or nail 
without a head, and drive it down through the 
centre of the flower among the stamens; this 
plan will insure the most entire satisfaction and 
durability, as it will be impossible for dampness 
or other causes to loosen them from their places. 

For a pair of brackcis we would recommend 
that one should be ornamented with a design of 
oak leaves and acorns, and the other with ivy 
leaves and berries, or a convolvulus wreath. For 
cornices there is nothing more effective than 
grape leaves, clusters, and tendrils, and, if pre- 
ferred, the whole design may be finished in black 
and gilt, the leaves being well varnished first 
with black japan, and, when dry, the grapes and 
tendrils first coated with shellac, then, when this 
is dry, with gold size, applied witha camel’s-hair 
brush; then, when just dry enough to be sticky, 
the gold-leaf should be laid on with a gilder’s tip. 
A coat of mastic varnish over all will preserve 
the gilding and give a fine polish. 

A pretty effect may be given to a wreath of 
oak leaves by coloring it to represent autumnal 
tints. The colors are to be used sparingly, first 
painting with green, and then touching in with 
yermilion, and shading with sienna; either oil- 
colors in tubes, or powder-colors mixed with a 
little gum-arabic or white of egg, will answer. 

Always endeavor to suit the size of your de- 
sign to the dimensions of the article in hand. A 
grape design the size of nature would look very 
coarse on a small bracket or book-rack ; so a neat 
and miniature design would be lost on a cor- 
nice, or other large or elevated piece of furniture. 








THE SILVER TOKEN. 


““TINHERE, Tina!” 

Mr. Bruce Medway triumphantly held up 
two semicircles of silver in the air, so that they 
might be sure to make a sufficient impression on 
Ernestine Cady’s blue eyes, and smiled with the 
exultant satisfaction of one who feels that he has 
accomplished his mission ! 

He was a bright, earnest-looking young fellow, 
with gray-brown eyes and a square, firm mouth 
—not handsome, but very manly; and as he sat 
there on the green wood-land bank, with the hair 
thrown back from his broad forehead, and the 
sunshine mirrored in his eyes, you felt instinct- 
ively that he was one who would make his way 
in the world, no matter what obstacles might in- 
tervene. 

Ernestine Cady stood leaning against the gnarl- 
ed, mossy trunk of an immense chestnut-tree, with 
her little feet half buried in plumes of nodding, fra- 
grant ferns—a rural picture in blue muslin and 
fluttering azure ribbons. She was very pretty, 
with the delicate bloom and freshness of a flow- 
er—a flower that winds and frosts have never 
touched. 

‘¢Didn’t I tell you I should do it, Tina?” 

Ernestine took up the little file that lay on the 
bank. 

**T thought it an impossible task with such an 
implement as that!” 

‘*¢ Nothing is impossible,” returned Bruce, sen- 
tentiously, as he passed a bit of narrow blue rib- 
bon through a hole in the broken piece of silver. 
‘¢ Will you let me tie it round your neck, ‘Tina ?” 

‘“What for?” But she stooped her pretty head 
as she spoke, and let him tie the knot beneath a 
cataract of pale gold curls. 

*¢ And I shall wear the other next my heart. 
They are amulets, Tina—charms, if you choose 
so to phrase it! That silver piece carries my al- 
legiance with it. ‘Tina, if ever any cloud comes 
between us—if ever we are separated—” 

** Bruce!” . 

‘Such things have happened, dearest ; but, 
nevertheless, in any event, this broken coin shall 
be a token and a summons to me, wherever I 
may be—whatever Fate may have in store. 
Don’t look so grave, my little bluebird. Is it 
so very wrong to mingle a bit of romance in our 
everyday life? Where are your flowers ?—it is 
time we were returning.” 

Through the green shifting shadows of the 
woods, with blood-red streams’ of sunset light 
rippling along at their feet, and delicious odors 
of moss and fern and hidden flowers rising up 
around, the two lovers walked homeward. Bruce 
Medway never forgot the brightness of that drow- 
sy August afternoon. 


‘¢ She will come—I am sure she will come!” 

The dew lay like a rain of diamonds on grass 
and shrub, as Bruce walked up and down the lit- 
tle pathway by the hidden spring, watching the 
round red shield of the rising sun hanging above 
the eastern horizon. And then he looked at his 
watch. 

‘*'The train will be due in nine minutes, Sure- 
ly Tina will not let me leave her without one rec- 
onciling word! If we could but live the last 
week over again! Hush! that must be her foot- 
step on the moss.” 

He stepped forward, with a glad, flushed face, 
and then the chill whiteness of despair blenched 
every feature, as the bright-eyed little squirrel, 
whose tiny tread over leaves and acorn-cups had 
deceived him, glided swiftly across the belt of 
sunshine into emerald shadow. Bruce Medway 
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stood an instant with his brow contracted, and 
his arms folded on his breast. Was he bidding 
farewell to the bright summer that was past ? 

And the shriek of the coming train sounded 
through the blue purity of the air, and the last, 
little faint sparkle of hope in the lover’s breast 
died out, 

Tina had not come—Tina had forgotten him. 
Well, so let it be! 

And what was Tina Cady doing in the fresh 
morning brightness ? : i 

She was very rosy and pretty in her trim cali- 
co dress, with pink ribbons at her throat, and a 
pink verbena hanging low in her golden coils of 
hair—very picturesque as she reached up her 
hand to break off a spray of spicy honey-suckle. 

‘*T wonder if Mr. Bruce Medway has come to 
his senses yet,” thought Tina, with a toss of her 
head. ‘J sha’n’t measure my actions by the 
rule and plummet of his lordly will, I can assure 
him. If I want to flirt with Pierce Marbury I 
shall do it!” 

“So you're up, eh, Tina? And as fresh as a 
rose, I declare!” 

Tina put her red lips up to kiss her bluff old 
father in an abstracted sort of way. She hardly 
saw him as he stood there. 

‘*Oh, by-the-way, Tina, I forgot to give you 
this note last night—it was left by the hotel por- 
ter. Really, I believe my memory isn’t quite as 
good as it was.” 

Tina caught the note from her father’s hand, 
and broke it open in fevered haste. 

‘The train leaves at seven!” She saw the 
words as vividly as if they had been written in 
characters of jagged fire, and as she read them 
the old clock half-way up the wide, old-fashion- 
ed staircase struck eight. 

It was too late—too late! 

The sharp thrill of agony at her heart was suc- 
ceeded by a passionate feeling of resentment. 

‘* Let him go!” she said to herself, while the 
red pennons fluttered on her cheek. ‘‘I would 
not lift a finger to keep him here!” 

So, when Bruce Medway’s earnest appealing 
letter came. a day or two afterward Ernestine 
folded it quietly within a blank envelope, with- 
out breaking the seal, and sent it back. 

Verily women are strange enigmas, even to 
themselves! Ernestine herself could scarcely 
have told ‘why she kept the broken silver coin— 
but she kept it. 


The short threatening October day was draw- 
ing to a close; the fiery belt across the western 
sky was flaming sullenly athwart the skeleton 
woods, and shedding a sort of aureole round Er- 
nestine Cady’s slender figure as she hurried on 
through the yellow, rustling drifts of fallen leaves, 
carrying the heavy basket on her arm. 

Just as pretty as the rosy Tina of two years 
since, but paler, graver, and more sedate. ‘Trou- 
ble had besieged the family, since their migration 
to the grand domains of the Far West. Tina 
had learned the serious part of life’s lesson, and 
she had learned it well. 

She lifted the latch of the rudely constructed 
log-house and entered, with assumed cheerfulness 
on her face. 

“* How are you now, father ?” 

‘¢ Better, I think. Come to the fire, Tina— 
you must be cold!” 

‘Not a bit. Has mother come back ?” 

‘*No; it’s very strange she stays so long. I 
suppose Mrs, Ebbetts has a great deal to say, 
though. I don’t wonder your mother is glad to 
get away from a sick-room for a while.” 

He spoke a little bitterly, and Tina winced as 
she listened, knowing that her mother had made 
an excuse of some neighborly errand to dispose 
in the nearest village of such poor little odds and 
ends of gold chains, pins, and rings as yet re- 
mained to their diminished estate. Was there 
any thing wrong in this pious fraud? ‘Tina al- 
most felt as if there was! 

It was not pleasant to be poor! 

‘¢ She will be home soon, father,” said Tina. 
‘¢Only see what a basketful of cranberries I 
have gathered out in the swamps! This will 
make the barrelful, and Mr. Signet has prom- 
ised to send it to New York with his. Don't 
they look like red jewels, father? And the 
money will buy you a new coat.” 

He smiled faintly. 

‘“*T think it had better buy my little girl a new 
dress. Shall I help you to pick them over?” 

“‘T had rather do it by myself, father, and you 
must try to sleep a while.” 

Half an hour later Tina came through the 
room, with a scarlet shawl thrown over her 
head, and a wistful, scared look in her eyes. 

‘You are not going out again, my child ?” 

‘¢Only up to the cranberry swamp, father; it 
isn’t dark yet; I—I have lost something.” 

‘A ribbon or a collar, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Cady to himself, as he lay watching the crimson 
glare of the October sunset; while Tina, putting 
aside low tangled bushes, and searching bits of 
rank, swampy grass, was repeating to herself, in 
quick nervous words, 

*¢ How could I lose it? Oh, how could I be 
so careless!” 

But the search was all in vain; and the chill 
twilight sent her home, dispirited and unsuccess- 
ful. And Ernestine Cady cried herself to sleep 
that night, just because she had lost the broken 
silver coin! 


“You'll be sure to come, Mr. Medway? I 
want to introduce the successful author to my 
friends. You are to be my lion. You will 
come ?” 

*¢ Yes, I will come, if you wish it!” 

Bruce Medway went dreamily on his way, and 
Mrs. Lyman whispered to one of her fashionable 
friends that ‘‘she was quite sure Mr. Medway 
had been crossed in love—he was so deliciously 
melancholy !” 

The table was superbly spread—Mrs. Lyiman’s 





dinners were always comme il faut—and, through 
the sparkle of cut glass and translucent glow of 
painted china, you saw baskets and épergnes and 
pyramidal bouquets of magnificent hot-house 
flowers. As one of the Beau Brummels of the 
day had said, ‘‘It was like looking at a beauti- 
ful picture to dine with Mrs. L . 

The dessert was in its first stages, when the 
pretty hostess leaned coaxingly across to Mr, 
Medway. 

‘*Do try some of these little cranberry patés, 
Mr. Medway; I have just received a barrel of 
the most delightful cranberries from my dear old 
Uncle Signet, in Iowa.” 

Bruce was idly striking his fork into the little 
crimson circlets, quite unconscious of what he 
was eating. 

**Yes, they are very nice,” he said, mechan- 
ically. And then he bent down to see what bit 
of extraneous white element was glimmering 
through the ruby translucency. 

Only a broken silver coin! 

He took it out and looked at it, the familiar 
date and die, all unconscious of the buzz of voices 
and ring of idle laughter all round him—looked 
at it with a vague superstitious thrill stealing over 
all his nature—and he could almost hear his 
pulses beat under the soft pressure of the other 
half of this silver piece, for he still wore it next 
his heart! 

‘¢ From Iowa, did you say, Mrs. Lyman ?” 

‘*From my uncle, Squire Signet, who lives in 
the Far West.” 

‘¢ What part of Iowa is it that—that produces 
such a harvest of cranberries ?” 

‘¢ Datersville, I believe, near the Owasca River.” 
And then the conversation branched off into some 
different channel. Bruce Medway had found out 
all that he wished to ascertain on that one occa- 
sion. 

‘*A token and a summons to him, wherever 
he might be!” Bruce remembered the words 
he had spoken two years ago, and his loyal heart 
gave a great leap as the memory flooded it with 
warmth and brightness. : 


‘¢ Cranberries ?—yes—J remember ’em,” said 
old Squire Signet, biting the end of his cedar 
pencil. ‘*Crop was uncommon good this fall ; 
old — darter brought ’em here to sell by the 

c ” 

To sell! Bruce began for the first time to ap- 
preciate the tides of trouble that had eddied 
round the serene little islet of Ernestine’s heart. 

‘* Where do they live—Mr. Cady’s family, I 
mean ?” 

‘*See that ar’ old blasted pine down in the 
holler? Well, just beyond there a road leads 
down past Cady’s. Won't stop a little longer? 
Well, good-evenin’, Squire!” 

And Bruce Medway walked down through the 
orange twilight to where the skeleton arm of the 
blasted pine seemed to point to the light in a far- 
off window—walked to meet the dearest treasure 
of his heart! 

Through the uncurtained panes he could see 
the tiny room all bright and ruddy with cheery 
fire-light ; the slender drooping figure sitting alone 
on the hearth-stone with its golden shine of hair 
and the thoughtful bend of its neck. And h 
opened the door softly and went in. 

** Tina!” 

She put back her hair with both hands, and 
looked at him as if she fancied herself under the 
delusion of some spell. 

**Yousummoned me, and I have come. Tina, 
my love, shall the old times return to us once 
more? Shall we be all the world to each other 
once again ?” 

It was full nine o’clock by the silver-studded 
time-piece of the stars before Bruce Medway rose 
to take his departure. ; 

‘* But tell me one thing, Bruce,” said Ernest- 
ine, laying her hand lightly on his, as they stood 
protracting their lover-like adieux on the door- 
stone in the frigid moonlight, ‘‘ what did you 
mean when you said I had summoned you ?” 

He drew a little box from his breast-pocket, 
and smilingly held up a bit of silver. 

‘* And I wear its mate close to my heart, Tina!” 

“*Bruce—surely that is not my half of the 
coin?” 

“* Tt was your half, Tina.” 

‘* And where did you find it ?” 

“One of these days I will tell you, dear—not 
in a very romantic juxtaposition, however. You 
remember what I said to you when we divided 
the silver piece between us ?” 

As if Tina had forgotten one word or syllable 
of those old days! 


The iron hand of time has swept away all 
those tokens of lang syne now. Mr. Medway is 
a middle-aged, bald-headed member of society, 
and Mrs. Medway has white hairs mixed in the 
golden brightness of her braids; but she keeps 
the worn bit of silver and its sweet associations 
still, and believes most firmly in true-love and 
romance. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a ee Fourth of July forces every body to think 
about fire-works whether they will ornot. It 
is wonderful what an immense amount of torpe- 
does, fire-crackers, rockets, Roman candles, fire- 
showers, and the like—to say nothing of com- 
plicated exhibition-pieces—are every year con- 
sumed in this country. The manufacture and 
sale of fire- works in America has quadrupled 
within the past ten years, and probably exceeds 
that in all the European States. It is said that 
the largest manufactories in the world are in the 
vicinity of New York city. In Williamsburg, 
Jersey City, and Greenville there are three great 
manufactories, whose agencies are located in 
New York—those of Mr. Hadfield, the Messrs. 
Edge, and Mr. Lilliendahl. Mr. Hadfield long 
ago gained great celebrity, and now carries on 
an immense business, which at present is chietly 
confined to the production of general fire-works., / 





It is stated that for the present season his sale 
of torpedoes has been between seventy and 
eighty thousand boxes, each box containing 
one thousand separate pellets; and over twenty 
thousand boxes of fire-crackers, each box con- 
taining forty packages! How much these fig- 
ures may be increased before Young America 
has exhausted all its patriotism on the glorious 
Fourth it is ber impossible to tell. The manu- 
facture of exhibition-pieces is a specialty of the 
Messrs. Edge; and although these often appear 
to be exceedingly complicated, the principles 
upon which they are constructed are very simple. 
A visit to the laboratory where these fire novel- 
ties are made is exceedingly interesting and won- 
derful. The manufactory of Mr. Lilliendahl is 
also mostly devoted to the fabrication of stock 
exhibition-pieces. 





A very touching incident recently occurred in 
a street car in Chicago. The car was crowded. 
Many were standing; among them an old man 
of perhaps seventy, whose appearance indicated 
great weariness. There were strong men sitting 
on either side; there were young men and boys; 
but no one offered the old man a seat. Present- 
ly a young and beautiful woman rose, and, with 
a@ winning smile, offered him her seat. He 
seemed bewildered, and refused; but she insist- 
ed with so much earnestness that he finally set- 
tled himself into her seat while she took the 
place where he had stood. This proceeding cre- 
ated such a sensation that the conductor pulled 
the bell and kindly inquired if any body wanted 
to get out. A fat old gentleman, whose eyesight 
was rather dim, deliberately took out his spec- 
tacles, and having wiped them carefully, put 
them on his nose, and said: ‘‘ Wonderful! won- 
derful! wonderful!’ No less than four gentle- 
men sprang from their seats at the same mo- 
ment, and offered them to the lady; but she po- 
litely declined. After the lady had left the car 
one gentleman remarked that he had never seen 
the like in his life, and that ia all probability she 
was insane. Another said she was no doubt a 
stranger in Chicago. The condictor was inter- 
rogated as to whether she was a frequent passen- 
ger in the cars. He replied that she was not— 
that nothing of the kind had ever before oc- 
curred in the course of his experience as a con- 
ductor. A youthful dandy, who had a seat next 
the lady, said, with a twirl of his mustache, that 
it was ‘‘an awkward position for a man to be 
placed in,” but he has spent his time since the 
event in riding up and down in the same car, 
and has offered his seat to no less than fifty-four 
elderly gentlemen. Hehas likewise invoked the 
muses in a poetical effusion of seventy-two stan- 
zas ‘‘to the beautiful young woman,” which he 
proposes to publish. 


If you propose going any where with a trunk 
this season be wise betimes, and get the strongest 
you can purchase, and have it well corded or 
strapped. Otherwise you may be overwhelmed 
with grief at the sight of your beautiful Saratoga 
smashed to splinters, and your delicate wardrobe 
crushed and ruined and exposed to the merciless 
gaze of a railroad station crowd. Baggagemen, 
expressmen, hackmen, and all who have any 
thing to do with a traveling trunk seem to take 
a horrible delight in throwing, dropping, drag- 
ging, and smashing in a general way every piece 
of baggage which has the misfortune to fall into 
their hands, All in vain your anxious looks, 
and even entreaties are useless, the banging 
sounds fall painfully upon your ear; and if by 
any unfortunate chance your last ‘“‘love of a 
bonnet” is in the vicinity of your bottle of hair 
oil you may be sure they will come into most 
destructive contact. 


An account is given in the Paris Figaro of a 
trick which is played on ladies by a certain shop- 
keeper. The sidewalk in front of the shop is 
narrow; suddenly the passing lady hears her 
dress tear—rip/ rip! She does not know it, but 
those nails have been placed all along the street 
on purpose. At once a young shop-girl rushes 
out—pities the distressed lady, and offers to 
mend the tear if she will step in. She steps in, 
and while waiting they open twenty boxes— 
flowers—ribbons—bonnets. There is a great 
fuss made, while a voice keeps crying aloud: 
“Don’t forget that Madame the Countess ex- 
her head-dress this evening. Has any 

ody carried her hat to the Princess ——?”’ 
short, the victim is overwhelmed, the dress is 
sewed up, and she buys a bonnet. 





In certain sections of England the authori- 
ties have decided, though somewhat unwilling- 
ly, that women have a right to vote. It appears 
that an act has been discovered for shortening 
the language used in acts of Parliament, which 
provides that, ‘‘ in all acts, words importing the 
masculine gender shall be deemed and taken to 
include females, unless the contrary as to gen- 
der is expressly provided.” It is asserted that 
in jurisprudence and in statute law, the word 
“man” means human being without reference 
to sex; and that the new act, in describing those 
to whom it gives the franchise, uses the words 
‘any man,” instead of ‘“‘every male person.’’ 
Therefore a claim has been made on this ground, 
and moreover the petition in favor of woman 
suffrage has received a large number of signa- 
tures, many of which are of ladies of high social 
position. 





A sprightly journal discusses the grave ques- 
tion whether women shall be employed as tele- 
graph operators, and comes to the conclusion 
that, inasmuch as women are employed on many 
lines and in considerable numbers; as these 
numbers are increasing; as it is notoriously dif- 
ficult to drive women out of any business where 
they have ever effected a lodgment; as telegraph 
companies will employ women, and as it has 
been found impossible to persuade all the men 
practicing the profession to unite in a strike 
against the women—it is the best, on the whole, 
for men to give up the battle, and try to oust 
women by working better than they do. 





During this delightful summer weather cro- 
quet is flourishing in London, and pretty nearly 
every day there are parties in many of the Lon- 
don squares. The arrangements on these occa- 
sions are that the games go on from about four 


to seven in the afternoon, and that in the house | 


of the giver of the entertainment light refresh- 
ments, such as tea, coffee, claret, strawberries 
and cream, ices, bread and butter, and cakes, 
are laid out in the dining-room, so that thgse 
who like may go in and partake of them. It is 





astonishing what a number of afternoon parties 
are given every day now in London. At some 
of them the guests are treated to a little good 
music, but most of them are mere receptions, 
where people are continually coming and going, 
with nothing but each other’s society to amuse 
= and only tea and ices by way of refresh- 
ments, 





The Empress Eugénie had two interesting 
private audiences at the Tuileries, a few days 
previous to her trip to Rouen, one with Madame 
de Miramon, the widow of the General who was 
shot by Maximilian’s side at Queretaro. The 
Empress’s reception of the unfortunate lady was 
full of kindness and sympathy. When Madame 
de Miramon had left her, the Empress assigned 
her a pension of six thousand francs from her 
private purse. The Empress’s next visitor was 
a very small one, a little Arab girl, named Aisha, 
who, during the late famine and horrible distress 
in Algeria, was found abandoned and dying of 
hunger on a road by a French lieutenant, who 
brought her to Paris, where she has been adopt- 
ed by the young officer’s family. Aisha has not 
only found a home, but has marched straight 
into the hearts of her new relations. The Em- 
press had heard her story, and asked to see her; 
so she made her entry at the Tuileries, and the 
Empress was delighted with her. The child 
sang some little Arab songs, and before she left 
the palace had won a new protectress, 





Writing is a curious art as practiced by the 
Hindoos. They may be often seen walking along 
their native streets writing a letter. An iron 
style and a palm leaf are the implements. In 
writing neither chair nor table is needed, the 
leaf being supported on the middle finger of the 
left hand and kept steady with the thumb and 
forefinger. The right hand does not, as with 
us, move along the surface, but, after finishing 
a few words, the writer fixes the point of the 
iron in the last letter, and pushes the leaf from 
right to left, so that he may finish the line. The 
characters are rendered legible by besmearing 
the leaf with an ink-like fluid. A letter is gen- 
erally finished on a single leaf, which is then en- 
veloped in a second, whereupon is the address. 








Children’s Dresses. 
See illustration on page 600. 

Fig. 1.—Little girl’s dress of yellow nankeen 
or piqué. All the breadths of the skirt are 
gored, and elaborately trimmed half-way up with 
embroidery and buttons, which simulate tabs 
bordering each breadth. Round, low-necked 
corsage, trimmed in front with the same em- 
broidery. Short sleeves, trimmed to match, and 
finished with a nankeen bow on the shoulder. 
Belt in the same style, Pearl-gray straw-hat, 
encircled with a wreath of small flowers, con- 
fined by ali..te feather. Bow and ends at the 
back, falling over the curls. 

Fig. 2.—Girl from ten to twelve years old. 
White alpaca dress, trimmed round the bottom 
with two flounces of pink silk, surmounted with 
two bias folds of the same color. Low-necked 
corsage, edged with a ruche of pink silk, with 
sleeves to match. Marie Antoinette mantelet, 
of white alpaca, edged with a pink silk flounce, 
with rounded ends that cross in front and are 
tied behind and left to fall upon the skirt. The 
long hair is créped and floats loosely behind, 
while it is rolled off the temples and tied on the 
crown of the head with a bow and ends of pink 
ribbon. White straw toquet, with a rose and a 
pheasant’s wing. Yellow kid boots, with patent 
leather tips, and black buttons and tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Boy from eight to twelve years old; 
Suit of buff jean. Short trowsers, coming just 
below the knee, and slightly puffed, Single- 
breasted vest buttoning to the throat. Jacket 
with pockets, bound and trimmed with black 
galloon and braid. ‘Turned-down collar and 
black cravat. Kid boots. 

Fig. 4.—Child two years old. English blouse 
of white piqué, cut in the Princesse style, with 
the waist and skirt in one piece. ‘The seams un- 
der the arm are gored, and the waist is formed 
in front and back by three broad pleats covered 
with embroidered tabs, which begin at the neck 
and run half-way down the skirt, Very short 
sleeves, leaving the arm bare. The bottom of 
the skirt is likewise richly embroidered. White 
stockings and slippers. Tuscan straw-hat, bound 
with blue silk and trimmed with a white feather 
confined by a blue bow. 

Fig. 5,—Couatry dress for girl from six to 
seven years old, composed of a blue merino un- 
der-skirt, or simply of a strip of blue merino 
sewed in the bottom of a percale skirt, and a tu- 
nic composed of rounded lappets, of pearl-gray 
cashmere, trimmed with small black silk buttons 
and galloon or satin folds. Tuscan straw-hat, 
trimmed with a long wreath of daisies. 


Ball and Dinner Dresses, 
See illustration on page 600. 

Fig. 1.—Ball dress, composed of a satin un- 
der-skirt, covered with a tarlatan skirt, trimmed 
with satin folds. ‘The bottom of this skirt is or- 
namented with three rows of white satin points, 
headed with gold cord. Low corsage, over which 
a Marie Antoinette fichu crosses in front, and 
terminates behind in a sash. This fichu is edged 
with satin folds and gold fringe. Bouquet of 
eglantine on the sides of the skirt, and bandeau 
of the same flowers on the head, accompanied 
with gold cord forming bandelettes. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of blue silk. Skirt flat 
in front and gathered behind, and ornamented 
on the sides with a ladder trimming made of 
bias folds of satin of a deeper shade of blue than 
the dress, set within a row of large blue satin 
buttons. The same buttons trim the front of 
the corsage and skirt. A pointed basque is 
traced on the front of the skirt by a row of fes- 
toons and folds. ‘The same ornament simulates 
a square bertha on the front of the waist, and a 
pointed fichu on the back. The belt, bound with 
satin, forms a sash which is tied behind. Close 
sleeves, banded through the whole length with 
blue satin. Blue satin bands in the hair. 
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THE DEATH OF RAPHAEL. 


W: give on page 601 a fine illustration of 
the death of Raphael Sanzio, the world- 
renowned artist, which is best described by the 
graphic letter which an eye-witness of the scene, / 
the Cardinal Bibbiena, Papal to 


ce, 
Friday, March 28, 1483, 
had filled Europe with marvels 
won for himself undying fame. 
brated works are his cartoons and his marvelous 
Madonnas, chief among which ranks the Madon- 4 
na di San Sisto, now in the Dresden Gallery. (4 

‘* As I entered,” says Cardinal Bibbiena, “‘he, | 
held in his hand a few spring flowers, which he | 
let fall as I handed him the rosary. He pressed 
the cross to his lips, and whis * Maria.’ 
His voice had a peculiar sound, clear, but so low 
as to be scarcely audible. . In the sick-room I 
found Count Baldassare Castiglione, the good 
fathers Antonio and Domenico, the painter Giu- 
lio, and others. They had moved his couch to 
the window, which stood wide open. Was it the 
effect of the softening light or of the near tri- 
umph? Raphael had never appeared more beau- 
tiful. His complexion was more roseate, and 
his thoughtful, brown artist-eyes larger and more 
luminous than usual. 

‘*T tcld him what his Holiness had requested 
me to say. ‘And so, dear Raphael,’ I concluded, 
‘may the sympathy which the highest as well as 
the lowest feels for you have power to keep you 
long with us!’ 

‘** He smiled sadly. 

**¢ You will! you must!’ broke in Castiglione. 
‘Think what a dn for art your attainments 
have awakened in us. Think of your favorite 
plan to rebuild classical Rome, with its marble 
palaces and temples, its triumphal arches and 
picture-galleries ! 

*** Yes, I desired it,’ replied he; ‘and if God 
had granted me longer life I should have suc- 
ceeded.’ 

***1)o you still speak,’ said I, with light re- 
proach, ‘as if you would never recover ?” 

‘**Qh, father,’ said he, ‘ the separation is not 
easy for me. If I could describe to you the long- 
ing which I have to retain the departing day ! 
liow my heart cherished the last ray of the sun 
that lingered on the hill! How beautiful is the 
world, how beautiful the faces of men! And 
now to take leave of them forever—to sleep with- 
out hope of seeing the morrow!’ 

‘* * Beloved,’ said I, ‘do not forget that to-day 
the Saviour died, that we might throw off this 
mortal life and put on immortality.’ 

** * How could I forget Him from whom I have 





every thing?’ he answered, softly. ‘But even 
this mortal life was beautiful.’ 
‘**'lhere was a moment’s silence. Castiglione 


had taken Raphael’s hand. Raphael was look- 
ing through the open window at the distant hills 
that were lit up with the soft glow of the setting 
sun. ‘Then his glance wandered, evidently in 
the direction of his thoughts, to the blue heay- 
ens, where the evening-star looked down quietly 
like a messenger from the other world. 

‘**T shall see Dante,’ he said, suddenly. 

** At this moment one of those present took 
the cover from Raphael’s last picture, which hung 
on the wall opposite the couch. It is, as you 
know, an altar-piece—the ‘Transfiguration.’ 
The sight of the immortal work, the dying mas- 
ter, the subject of the picture, and all the re- 
membrances associated therewith, overpowered 
us, and we wept aloud. 

‘*His features began to change quickly; he 
spoke still, but wearily and without connection, 
though in significant phrases. ‘Twice we heard 
those words of Plato: ‘Great is the hope and 
beautiful the prize!’ He mentioned your name, 
too, and begged that you would lay your hand 
on his head...... The painter Giulio threw him- 
self on the couch, and wept in agony. I asked 
the others to kneel with me and to pray for the 
dying. 

Me Once again Raphael revived, and, supported 
by two friends, arose and looked around with 
wide-open eyes. ‘ Whence comes the sunshine ?” 
murmured he. 

‘* * Raphael,’ cried I, and extended both hands 
toward him, ‘do you recognize me ?’ 

‘*For a moment it seemed as if he had not 
heard me, then he spoke again, and the holy calm 
of his expression, in spite of the death-struggle, 
bore testimony to his words, ‘ Happy....’ 

** He did not speak again, but it was full night 
when a voice broke through the long stillness; 
* Raphael is dead !’” . 





FRUIT. 


THINK the morning is the best time for fruit ; 

I am not quite sure, though. The afternoon is 
good. But I don’t recommend fruit with the dew 
on it. Let the fruit get its own breakfast before 
you eat it yourself. It breakfasts on early sun- 
shine and dew. It takes these good things in, 
and smiles upon itself and the world, just as you 
do half an hour after a pleasant breakfast. Eat 
it while it is in this humor, by no me:ns in the 
raw and early morning; thus you have the young 
freshness and virgin flavor of the fruit. It has 
another character later in the day, when it is 
filled with sunshine; then, I think, it is sweeter. 
It does not express, perhaps, the same exquisite 
accuracy of characteristic flavor, but its capacity 





for richness is then at its fullest stretch. Its 
pulp is not less juicy, though it is more general 
than special in its character; and, moreover, it 
impresses you with a sense of the contrast be- } 
tween the dry, weary air of the day and the re- | 
serve of freshness latent in the hanging plum. 


DOLORES DYING. 


Wuew all these hours, oh love, of ours, 
Their fragrant memories shed 

Live only so—and into flowers, 
Beneath your sombre 

er a time my dust has 


cheer rourd you spreading— 
your Ms athiret, . 


When at the en 
ola are fondly shredding— 
it then o'er heaven's far wall 





wait the vital thrill, 
lean to hear rise sphere o’er sphere 
~~. Heart, I love you still! 
Though high the choirs should strike their lyres, 
flocking, 


Though holy wings cam: 
My song would lose its solemn 
e heaven seem i 


¥en walkie, the ecestaeee 
ou out were knocking— 
Nor could I for the angel 
Pilow muy | know tik beeen? 
ow ma: ow if. 
What cakes me start and thrill? 
Clear shall I hear from sphere o’er sphere 
—Dear Heart, I love you stil}! 


Hi own. be sure that you endure 
rough all the — ti 
Oh Time, be powerless to allure; 
Oh Fate, prevent cr 
Beneath your length of days, dear, keep + 
e tender, sweet regreti ng . 
And sometimes let a wild p leap, 
And all my way be setting. 
So when the last breath leaves your lips, 
I wait, I bend, I thrill, 
Clear let me hear from sphere o'er sphere 
—Dear Heart, I love you still! 





POLLYS ONE OFFER. 
—— 


IN SIX CHAPTERS 
—@————— 


CHAPTER I. 

3 Ee not wishing to complain ; but it is a hard 

life to be left a widow with children, and 
nothing certain to bring em up to. . I hope my 
girls will never marry to be left as I was. Poor 
James didn’t expect it; and I’m sure I looked 
for something very different, or I should have 
thought twice before I'd plunged into such trou- 
bles. A family comes before you've time to turn 
round, and nobody would believe the wear and 
tear of boys but them that have them—not that 
girls are not a terrible anxiety too. And it isn’t 
so much when they’re little—when they’re little, 
after you've put ‘em to bed, you know they are 
safe and out of mischief, and there is peace in 
the house; it is when they’re getting up your real 
troubles begin. Jack is no sooner off my hands 
than there’s Polly to think of—poor little Polly 
that was seventeen yesterday; and was only a 
baby when her father died—there she sits!” and 
as she concluded, Mrs. Curtis raised her right 
hand and let it drop heavily into her lap again, 
and groaned as if Polly were engaged in the 
commission of some moral enormity past expres- 
sion in words. 

The stout old lady, Mrs. Sanders, to whom 
the widow was pouring out her injuries at the 
hands of Providence, groaned responsive, and 
looked at Polly with a slow shake of the head, 
which seemed to imply that her case was bad as 
bad could be. ‘‘'Thank the Lord, I never had 
no children,” said she, with solemn gratitude ; 
‘*they’d have killed me outright. Sanders is 
quite enough by himself! Nobody knows but 
them that has ’cm to put up with the cur’ous 
ways of men. Take warning by your mother 
and me, Polly, and never you go to marry, to be 
dragged to death with children, and made a slave 
of by a husband as won’t let you have a sixpence 
in your pocket, and him that extravagant with 
his clubs, and his committees, and his nonsense, 
that I should never be surprised if we was in the 
Gazette next week.” 

Polly’s rosy little dewy face laughed all over, 
and she cried, gayly: ‘‘'That I won’t, Mrs. San- 
ders; you and my mother are a perfect antidote 
to the romance of family affection. If ever I feel 
tempted to fall in love, I'll remember you, and 
be saved the folly.” , 

** Folly, indeed, and worse than folly !” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Curtis, and stared wearily into the fire. 

She deserved to be weary. Mrs. Sanders had 
come in at three o’clock out of the November 
fog; it was now five and quite dusk in the little 
drawing-room, and not one cheerful word: had 
either attempted to say to the other. Polly would 
have run out of hearing of their monotony long 
since, but there was no other fire to escape to 
except Biddy’s in the kitchen, which was not 
‘*redd up” till tea-time; so she had fullen back 
on the patience of a contented heart and sweet 
temper, and her precious faculty of mental abstrac- 
tion, which she had cultivated to a high degree 
in her mother’s society, And a very wise meas- 
ure, too, for though Curtis bemoaned her 
widowed lot without ceasing, Polly well knew 
that her griefs were fictitious now, and that she 
enjoyed nothing so much as a good, uninterrupted 
wail with vulgar old Mrs. Sanders. In fact, all 
her real cares had been taken off her shoulders 
by other people as fast as they arose, and on this 
particular November afternoon she was so much 
at a loss for a grievance that she could only recur 
to the event of seventeen years ago, when a benefi- 
cent Providence had relieved her of a husband, of 
whom, during his lifetime, she had never spoken 
save as a ‘‘ trying” man. Jane, the eldest daugh- 
ter, and the eldest of the family, had assumed its 
headship immediately on her father’s vacating 
it, and had, by her teaching of music and sing- 
ing, earned its daily bread since she was as young 
as Polly was now. Uncle Walter had taken James 
and Tom from the grammar-school successively, 
after helping to maintain them there until they 


were of an age to go into training for physic and | 


divinity, the expense of which training he bore with 
the assistance of Uncle Everard ; then Uncle Ev- 


erard’s wife, who had no girls of her own, had | 





_ shown her that process of nipping sentiment in 


lastly, Uncle Robert, who was a civil engineer, 
had just taken Jack into his house and office, with 
the understanding that he would provide for him 
entirely if his conduct was satisfactory. The 
worst of this was, as Jane said, that they could 
never be one house again; but her mother, who 


boys, and only hoped they t little Poll: 
at home, for little Polly di, oni J 
darling and delight from the 
until now that she was a sweet, blooming, blush- 
ing little woman. 


on Jane, 

‘*A burden!” echoed Jane. ‘Why, Polly, 
you are my only joy.” 
~ **But you will not have to work so hard when 
I can help mother from:my salary, and I don’t 
at all dislike the idea of going: out as some girls 
do. I’m not afraid,” said Polly, with the :bright- 
est brave look on her bonnie face. 5 Wl 

‘*But I dislike the idea for you,” said Jane; 
and did not drop her opposition even when Mrs; 
Curtis interposed with the remark that Polly was 
very sensible, and, for any thing she should. do 
to hinder it, might have her own way. 
had much better go for a governess than stop-at 
home to be picked up and married by some- 
body who would die and leave her with a-dozen 
children to fend for, and nothing:to put in their 
mouths, 

Polly laughed. ‘‘ Don’t be anxious, mammy 
dear; catch me marrying: after:li to you 
and Mrs. Sanders for all these years! . I should 
as soon think of jumping into the:canal !” 

‘“‘Hush, Polly; don't be silly,” said Jane. 
‘* What do you know about it? All men don’t 
die like papa, and all women are not such bad 
wives ane. Sanders—yes, I call her a bad 
wife—always speaking ill of her husband, who is 
no worse than other people’s.”” 

‘*Then how disagreeable other people’s must 
be!” retorted Polly, naughtily, 

Jane shook her head at her reprovingly, and 
the subject dropped for the moment... But. it was 
to this whim of Polly’s that Mrs. Curtis was: re- 
ferring when she told her favorite gossip that no 
sooner was Jack off her hands than there was 
Polly to think of—as if the anxiety would be 
hers. She was not an unkind mother, but she 
had no desire to keep her children at home, and 
it was her evident willingness to part with Polly, 
who had never given her a day’s pain since she 
was born, that had most to do with Polly’s de- 
termination to go. She was a clever little creat- 
ure, and had been well educated; kisses, caress- 
es, indulgences, had never been in her-way, and 
she felt no need of them. ‘The atmosphere of 
home was too cold for the development of affec- 
tionateness, Jane had wisely ordained that’ she 
should be trained to be serviceable, but she had 
not intended that her pet sister should workilike | 
herself while she could work for her; andiishe 
was thoroughly dismayed when she heard -the- 
little thing declare that she meant to use;the 
weapons of independence that had been put into 
her. hands, to keep herself, and help her mother. 
Jane had never been otherwise than rather plain, . 
and when, at twenty, Dr. Shore proposed to:her, . 
her mother and every body else had said that it . 
was so clearly her duty to stay at home and as- 
sist in bringing up the younger children, that-she 
had abandoned all hope of having a life of -her 
own, and had applied herself to extending and 
strengthening her musical connection, which was 
already yielding her a nice little income. We 
may suppose that her affections had not been 
very wee’ engaged, though often afterward, 
when tired and jaded with a long day’s work, 
she used to think that if the fates had been pro-* 
pitious she could have been very happy as Dr. 
Shore’s wife. He had married then, and there 
was no place of repentance left her, and she kept 
her regrets to herself; but it was one of her chief 
pleasures of imagination to throne Polly in some 
good man’s love, and bless them with children to 
whom she was to be a fairy godmother and spe- 
cial providence; for Polly was very sweet and 
pretty, a round, rosy, soft, dimpled little creat- 
ure, whom it was quite a temptation to kind peo- 
ple to fondle and be tender to. ; 

But Polly, too sensible, too practical mite that 
she was, dia not care for their fondling, and 
made a mock at their tenderness... She prided 
herself on her strength of mind and her capabili- 
ty, and was quite in'earnest.to prove them. As 
for being: pretty; and: having eyes like golden 
sirup and a complexion of:milk and roses, what 
did it matter? She had brains;:teo, and would 
make quite as good a governess as ugly: girls ; 
and she would a great deal rather be Jane with 
money of her own, and free and independent, 
than be dragged to death with children like her 
mother, or have shillings doled out to her one 
by one for housekeeping, like Mrs. Sanders. As 
for falling in love, people didn’t all fall in love, 
and she was not going to fall in love! Jane 
might trust her for that—she was not an idiot; 
and she should take good care to nip any senti- 
ment of that sort in the bud. 

While Polly was still at home her mother had 





the bud; and though Polly spoke of it thus airi- 
ly when she wanted to reassure Jane, she had | 
manifested some temper at the time of the actual 
occurrence. It was on this wise: A school-fel- 
low of her brother Tom, who had been at Hei- 


adopted Lily, the second daughter, from quite a | delberg University for a couple of years, came 


little thing, and had brought her up with every 
d 


luxury and indulgence of a rich man’s child; and, 


back to Norminster and called on Mrs. Curtis. 
Tom had left home then, but Walter Scott never- 


theless called again, and after the second visit, 
when he had seen Polly, and heard her and Jane 
sing, he sent some German music that he had 
copied with his own hand, and a nice little note 
addressed to Polly. Mrs. Curtis pursed up her 
mouth as olty's expanded in a pleased and rosy 
smile, and said: ‘‘ That music must be returned, 


Polly’s countenance was solemnized in a mo- 
ment,:and her clear brown eyes sparkled as she 
asked, briefly, ‘‘ Why ?” 

‘* Because I say.so, I know what I am about 
and what\I mean, Polly.” 

* Wait itillidane comes in; it is nothing to 








make\ai oO 

“Do d*you,.and do it at once.- Tie 
up’ jyend ywrite a civil note to say 
that) it! presents.” 


‘hasmot cost him sixpence—only 
Polly, still reluctant. ‘‘ Jane 
> id Polly. 

, Curtis\frowned a brief repetition of her 
command (she id'nog want for will, and usually 
had her owntiwaiy),;andithen Polly obeyed—pre- 
senting Seca srg and thanks to Mr. 
Walter Scott; but her.mother did not allow her 
to accept presents,” 

Jane fulfilled Polly's prediction of being vexed. 
She said sending poor Walter’s music back was 
making much ado about nothing; musical peo- 

valways gave each other music, and she would 
have liked to see it herself if it was new. She 
never did see it, however; for Walter took his 
rebuff seriously, and called no more‘on Mrs. Cur- 
tis and her daughters., It was aftér this incident 
that. Polly mooted: her longing for liberty; and 
though nobody ‘any connection between 
the.two circumstances, they were connected. If 
young men had been all roaring lions and fiery 
dragons: Mrs. Curtis could not have more obsti- 
nately shut her doors against them, or preached 
severer warnings of the danger of them to Polly 
in private, . Two results-ensued. Polly learned 
to think: of g.Taen as vanity and vexation, 
and of home as dull-and cheerless; and then the 
idea oceurred-to:-her that)if other girls worked, 
why should not:she?: ‘Why should not she *” 
echoed her mothers and:after a very little dis- 
cussion, her/ideamatured into a positive wish 
and desire 'to.go outiassa governess. Jane re- 
sisted until she saw:that resistance was fruitless : 
then she:gave-injwand while Polly began to pre- 
pare her modest wardrobe for a start in the 
world;. Jane. inquired:among the parents of her 
pupils fora suitable place where she might earn 
her: first;experiences.mildly. 

‘¢T must: have my evenings to improve myself, 
and I.don’t-want.to:be treated as ‘one of the 
family’—I'd ‘rather: not,”, Polly announced, full 
of her coming i hee, and contemptuous 
of all half measures»by:which the change might 
be made easy to her.,,..Jane bade her not expect 
to have every thing justias she liked in other peo- 
ple’s houses; she must; prepare to conform to 
their ways, and not expectithem to conform one 
tittle to hers. + ONpOCh Lbay 

But. Polly would take no discouragement ; she 
was quite gay,and valiant in her fashion of look- 
ing the: in the face, and she felt glad, abso- 


j lnsely ia _asif:some great good fortune had be- 


fallenzher, when, just before Christmas, after a 
‘longnegotiation on.paper and a personal inter- 
iviewyshe iwas-engaged as governess to the three 
cehilden of: Captain and Mrs. Stapylton, at a 
(salary;ofitwenty, pounds the first year, rising five 
the:second: third... The stipulation for even- 


ing. leisure; was! agreed to, and Jane and every 
‘body else, allowed that, since she would go out, 


it ‘was.as) nice.a beginning as she could have. 
Captain. Stapylton was a military officer on half- 
pay, and warden of the royal forest of Lanswood ; 
his wife was of a Norminster family, and if Polly 
staid with them three years (not less than three 
years), and used her opportunities as she ought, 
she would then be equal to a higher situation and 
a handsome salary—so, at least, reasoned Miss 
Mill, who, haying been a governess and about in 
the world nearly half a century, of course knew 
all about it; and little Polly, listening to her de- 
lighted, felt her responsibility and assumed grave 
airs of beingabout a hundred years old, which 
tickled’ the fancy ‘of some foolish people so ex- 
cessively that they were more than ever inclined 
to treat her with affectionate ‘disrespect. Jane 
said to Miss Mill that she was not cut out for a 
governess, and Miss Mill replied that any body 
could see that; but Polly had a lofty sense of her 
own dignity, and not the remotest idea of the 
temptation she was to silly kind folks; and thus 
she started on her career with clear-eyed, happy- 
hearted confidence, brave and safe as Una with 
the lion, all the aim of her life being personal in- 
dependence and ability to save Jane and help her 
mother, 





CHAPTER II. 


Potty Curtis was blessed in a dear school 
friend, three months her elder in experience of 
the world, with whom slie kept up a brisk corre- 
spondence, nobody but themselves being able to 
imagine what they found to say in their long and 
frequent letters. To Margaret Livingstone, with 
all appropriate seriousness, she had confided every 
step in her progress toward liberty, and immedi- 
ately her engagement with Mrs. Stapylton was 
concluded she wrote off to her a solemn state- 
ment of its conditions, winding up with the ex- 
pression of a hope that she might be strengthened 
to do her duty in the station of life to which it 
had pleased Providence to call her, and a brief 
moral essay thereupon : 

‘¢You know, dear Maggie, I am not like you 
—a bird of the air, a lily of the field, created 
neither to toil nor spin—I am a brown working 
bee, and, thank God, I don’t care for pomps and 
vanities. Rich girls can afford to dream of love 
and lovers, but I have pruned the wings of my 
fancy, for they are as far from me as the mount- 
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ains in the moon. All my ambition is to be a 
good governess, and if I can ever work myself up 
to a salary of a hundred a year, I shall be the 
proudest and happiest of women. Don’t talk to 
me of marrying; it is not in my way; my mo- 
ther never lets a day pass without warning me 
of its perils and disappointments. She prevented 
Jane marrying, and she would prevent me, if I 
wished it ever so; but I shall be safe from tempt- 
ation in my school-room at the Warden House. 
If Lanswood is only eight miles from your home, 
could you not ride over and see me some day 
when the days are longer? I am busy getting 
my things ready, and I go the first week in Feb- 
ruary. There is something inspiriting in the 
thought that henceforth I shall be my own mis- 
tress, winning the bread I eat, and depending on 
noone. But I'll confess it to you (I would not 
for the world confess it to Jane) that now and 
then suddenly, when I think of it, my heart gives 
a spasm as if it were going to turn coward; but 
my head is not afraid, not a bit. We must make 
the most of our time in writing before I go, for I 
do not expect to have very much leisure when 
teaching begins. You will often think of me, 
dear Maggie, I know; but don’t be sorry and 
pitiful over me. I am a tough little subject, and 
is not the back made for the burden? Besides, 
it is the will of God, etc., etc., etc.” 

At this point of Polly’s letter, Maggie, who 
was a big-boned tall creature, with a great ten- 
der heart, broke down and began to cry. She 
could not bear to think of the pretty clever little 
darling she loved and worshiped so having to 
work, for work and self-dependence were unin- 
telligible ideas to Maggie’s indolent dreamy tem- 
per. She could not understand her dear Poll: 
slaving like the teachers she had known; it 
seemed like setting a lark to plow. Boisterous- 
ly in on her tears broke Bob, her brother, the 
man of the house, and heard all her complaint, 
and laughed at it, and then, to comfort her, sug- 
gested that Polly should be invited for a week to 
Blackthorn Grange before she went to Lanswood. 

“Would you like her to come, Bob?” Maggie 
inquired, with eager wistfulness, as if a thought 
had sprung up in her mind full-grown. 

‘* Yes, if she is pretty,” said Bob, coolly. 

‘‘She is as pretty as pretty can be. But 
perhaps mother won’t; she could not endure 
Laura’s friend,” sighed Maggie, and desponded 
‘again. She was, however, the youngest daugh- 
ter of three, and, being fresh from school, some 
indulgence was due to her; and when her grief 
and its reason why were explained, Mrs. Living- 
stone-consented to Polly’s being asked for a week 
—not for longer—until she saw for herself what 
sort of a little body she was. Meggie wrote in 
exuberant joy and haste, putting the invitation 
into the most cordial glad words, and making 
every thing (with Bob’s assistance) so smooth 
and easy on the way to the Grange and forward 
to the Warden House afterward, that there was 
no room for doubt or discussion, only for a plain 
Yes or No. Jane obtained that it should be 
Yes, and Polly dispatched the reply, in which 
her smiles and dimples and delight were soberly 
reflected, as became a young woman about to be- 
gin the world on her own account. Bob was 
permitted to read this letter of Polly’s as a re- 
ward for his goodness; but by the time it came, 
it is sad to record that he was growing rather 
tired of her praises, which Maggie sang in the 
ears of the household all day. 

‘* Plague take your Polly Curtis ; you can talk 
of nothing else,” cried Laura, whose friend had 
proved a failure, and this on the very morning 
of the day when Polly was to arrive; and Fan- 
ny, the other sister, who was very good-natured 
as a general thing, went so far as to add that she 
should not be sorry when Maggie’s ‘‘ governess 
friend” had been and gone. 

And about half past four in the soft gray Jan- 
uary twilight Polly came. Mrs. Livingstone, 
mindful of all courtesies, all hospitalities, met 
her in the porch, and brought her in with a kiss, 
and Laura and Fanny were very polite, notwith- 
standing their previous bit of temper; and Mag- 
gie, after turning her round ecstatically, and 
looking at her by fire-light and window-light, 
declared that she was just like herself, and her 
own dear darling little mite of a Polly, and what 
a horrid shame it was to make her a stupid old 
cross-patch of a governess ! 

** Maggie!” interposed her mother, with a 
world of rebuke in her voice. 

‘*Polly does not care what I say, does she?” 
murmured Maggie, turning her round affection- 
ately and peeping under her bonnet—girls wore 
cottage-bonnets in those days, which were like 
eaves over their modest faces. 

“J like it,” said Polly, and glanced round at 
the assembly with ineffable patronage and self- 
possession. She felt inexpressibly important ; 
was she not here on an independent visit, pre- 
vious to entering on an independent career of 
praiseworthy labor? 

“*Oh, you wee bit solemn goosey, come up 
stairs!” cried Maggie, and bore her off, dignity 
and all, to the room they were to share; and the 
mother and sisters left behind laughed gently, and 
said there was something very odd about the lit- 
tle creature, but she seemed nice—not much like 
a governess, however. 

Polly’s box had been carried up stairs before 

her, {nd Maggie watched the opening of it with 
much interest and curiosity. 
‘*T want you to look your very bonniest,” said 
she. ‘* My mother takes the queerest fancies for 
and against people, and I want her to take a 
fancy to you. She could not bear Laura’s 
friend, Maria Spinks, and she won’t have her 
here again. She took to you at first sight from 
the way she kissed you—I know she did, and 
I'm so glad.” 

‘*T am pleased, too—I like to be liked,” said 
Polly. ‘*She is a very grand old lady, Maggie, 
you never told me.” 

‘* Bob is like her—the only one of us that is 





—he hasn’t come home yet; he is out with the 
hounds to-day—the meet was at Ellerston Gap 
this morning, and—here is your old pink frock ; 
put it on, Polly; you can’t help looking bonnie 
in your pink.” 

“*Must I? It was my last summer's best. It 
is too smart a color for me, now that I am a gov- 
erness, but Jane said I might wear it out of even- 
ings in the school-room. I have a new brown 
French merino for Sundays, and this old violet I 
traveled in for every day; and Jane gave me a 
new white muslin—not that there is any chance 
of my wanting such a thing, but she would insist 
on my having it—and white satin ribbon. I can 
wear all white, you know. Do you think it is 
prettily made, Maggie?” 

“Oh, you sweet little witch, it’s beautiful, and 
you'll be a fairy in it! You shall wear it t# 
night, and every body shall fall in love with 
you!” cried Maggie. But Polly, with intense 
decision, folded it up, and said that, indeed, she 
was not going to make a show of herself, not 
even to please her stupid old jewel of a Maggie. 

**You never had any sense of the fitness of 
things, you precious old dear!” said she. ‘ Pic- 
ture me in white muslin and all the rest of you 
in thick dresses—this is only for a party or a con- 
cert, you know. I had better put on my new 
brown merino.” 

**T won't have you in brown—brown_has no- 
thing to do with my wee little rosy daisy,” cried 
Maggie, and grown suddenly impatient of Pol- 
ly’s grave airs, she seized her, shook her, kissed 
her, never deranging her dignity, however, a 
hair’s-breadth. Polly tolerated her caressing 
patiently and sweetly, it was Maggie’s way; and 
when there was nobody to see, she did not object 
to her petting and spoiling—it pleased Maggie 
and did not hurt her—so she said with her ad- 
mirable coolness, which Maggie was much too 
humble and adoring ever to resent. 

Finally, Polly was arrayed in the pink dress 
with tucker and cuffs of fine lace, and her glossy 
brown hair tied round with a pink ribbon—as 
dainty a little lady as had ever stepped down the 
stairs of Blackthorn Grange in all the three hun- 
dred years since it had been built. It was a farm- 
house which the Livingstones had tenanted for 
three generations; but the old beauty of it, with 
its walled garden and mossy orchard, was still 
cherished, and the Livingstones, by virtue of 
descent, connection, and a small entailed estate 
in the family, ranked with the minor gentry and 
the clergy of their neighborhood. Polly, as she 
tripped along the hall, said she liked the house, 
and if she was Maggie, she should feel quite ro- 
mantic, and proud of living in such a fine an- 
cient place. 

The parlor door was ajar, and Mrs. Living- 
stone overheard the cheerful young voice ex- 
pressing a sentiment that pleased her. She held 
out a hand to welcome Polly again, and said: 
**So I thought when I arrived here after my 
marriage.” 

“The window on the stairs was a picture as 
we went up, with the moon rising and the red 
bars of sunset behind the great bare trees in the 
garden; what time of the year did you come?” 
said Polly, whose sympathy was very quick. 

“*Tt was a September evening, and the sky all 
aglow with scarlet and fire. I remember resting 
in that window-seat, my first rest in my new 
home; there was a fir-tree standing then that is 
gone now; but you are cold, child; sit here on 
this low stool and get warmed. Maggie, you 
should not have kept her up stairs so long.” 

**T never felt the cold until I saw the fire,” 
said Polly, pleasantly, and deposited herself in 
the corner between Mrs. Livingstone and the 
fender, on the low stool as she was bidden, and 
then looked calmly about at the room and its 
occupants. 

It was a large room, low, and with the beams 
of the ceiling visible ; the wide window was crim- 
son-curtained, and all the furniture was old and 
substantial, but there was neither decoration nor 
taste any where. The three sisters had not an 
ounce of taste among them, and when lilacs, 
gillyflowers, and roses were over in the garden, 
the big china bowl on the centre table stood 
empty, or served as a receptacle for waifs and 
‘strays escaped from careless hands and pockets. 
The sisters were in perfect accord with their 
unadorned surroundings; large, honest, healthy 
young women with a good and well-grounded 
opinion of themselves, and Maggie with just 
glimmering enough of sentiment besides to feel 
the charm of a friend like Polly, who was instinct 
with life and spirit, and a perfect contrast to 
herself. The inclination to protect and caress 
her little guest had evidently taken hold of Mrs. 
Livingstone as it did of so many other warm- 
hearted people; for twice or thrice, as Polly sat 
toasting in her corner, the house-mother took up 
one of her small hands and chafed it gently be- 
tween her own, and Polly looked at her as she 
never had occasion to look at her own poor 
shrewish mother at home. Polly loved her mo- 
ther, but mothers lose a great deal who keep 
their children at a distance: so thought Polly, 
thus introduced into the bosom of a family, all 
the members of which were fond of each other, 
and not afraid to show it. . 

They were talking rather noisily, and several 
of them together, when there was a bustle in the 
hall, a loud voice, a loud step, and then the open- 
ing of the door, at which appeared a tall young 
man in a scarlet coat and velvet cap who asked : 
‘Well, hasn’t she come?” not seeing the little 
figure in the corner half-hidden by his mother. 

“Yes!” cried Maggie, ‘‘she is here; stand 
up, Polly, and say how d’ye do to Bob!” 

olly rose with extreme circumspection, and 
executed the frigid manceuvre that she had been 
laboriously instructed to perform when a gentle- 
man was introduced, only she blushed with it, 
which was not in the dancing-school order. Bob 
brought his spurred heels together with a click, 
and imitated the bow preposterously—the blush 





was beyond him; but Polly’s eyes were down- 
cast, and she was spared the anguish of seeing 
her grave airs made fun of by this disrespectful 
person, whose mother admonished him to go 
away and make haste for dinner: it was late. 
Bob obeyed, with a comical. grimace at Maggie, 
which she replied to with a half-laugh—rude, 
very rude; but there was something about that 
queer little Polly, turned precisian, that provoked 
it, and her utter unconsciousness of the effect she 
produced increased the humor of the joke. 

When Bob came back to the parlor the serv- 
ant was just announcing dinner, and the young 
man stepped briskly across the room to Polly, 
and bending unnecessarily low, offered her his 
arm with an exaggerated affectation of courtesy 
that wakened Maggie’s alarm, and made her long 
to box his ears. But Polly took it with beauti- 
ful serenity, and kept step with him composedly, 
until he placed her by himself at table in the full 
light of the lamp—the loveliest little thing that 
had ever sat there since he was master, as he 
thought, glancing down at her with more serious 
approval. And it was capital to hear her talk. 
How he had expected to hear her talk goodness 
knows; but when she used the right words about 
a fox-hunt, and asked if they had had a good 
run to-day, and if he was in at the death, and 
who won the brush, it is impossible to say wheth- 
er he was most amazed or enchanted by her won- 
derful cleverness—all the more wonderful in a 
creature so bewilderingly pretty and sweet. 

She was new, too, quite new. Bob had never 
seen any body in the least like her. Girls usu- 
ally pretended to be shy of him, partly from lik- 
ing and a desire to attract, and partly from the 
reputation he had of being wild. Polly knew 
nothing about wildness. His mother and sisters 
adored him, the maid-servant smiled when he 
spoke, the dogs lay at his feet and were happy. 
He was no beauty, but he was a fine manly young 
fellow, and very popular in his neighborhood. 
To Polly he seemed a rather mature person—he 
was not far from thirty—and after the first blush 
the sense of her highly responsible position came 
to her aid, and re-established her in perfect calm. 
It was delicious to Bob to be looked innocently 
in the face by those soft brown eyes, and talked 
to without any sham airs and graces. A strain 
of jocular compliment was all that was usually 
required of him when he had a pretty girl at his 
elbow; but Polly was as good as a lesson in 
manners; she did not expect compliments, and 
he had the wit to see she would not like-them. 
So he adopted her tone of conversation with se- 
riousness, only relapsing into his original frame 
of mind twice or thrice for a moment, when her 
assumption of sageness and duty became too much 
for his sense of the ridiculous. 

The formality and propriety of the party held 
out through dinner, but the instant Maggie got 
Polly into the parlor she seized her by the waist 
and whirled her round in a waltz. ‘‘ Don’t, Mag- 
gie,” said Polly, but entered into the spirit of it 
all the same; and more, when Fanny good- 
naturedly opened the piano and offered to play 
for them, the music brought Bob, who composed 
himself in his arm-chair and looked on, until 
Maggie popped her partner down breathless on 
the sofa and herself by her, , 

‘That will do; what a dust you have made!” 
said he, and Polly started and felt abashed at 
her inappropriate behavior. Yet a few minutes 
after Bob was making a dust himself, and learn- 
ing the new step of Polly, which he knew per- 
fectly; if his sisters had not worshiped him with 
fear, they would have told her that he was only 
doing it to tease her and amuse himself. He 

to be most skillfully stupid; a dozen 
times, at least, did Polly ‘‘ put his feet in the 
way of it,” as she said, and a dozen times did he 
fail to do it correctly. He suggested that per- 
haps if he did it with her he might succeed in 
keeping time ; but Polly said, ‘‘ No, let him t 
it with Maggie; she has a better height for him.” 
He, however, did it worst of all with Maggie; 
and Polly, for the honor of her teaching, was pre- 
vailed on to take him in nand herself. 

** But I don’t expect you will be able to do 
it,” said she, despairingly. 

Fanny at the piano glanced over her shoulder 
laughing, and even Mrs. Livingstone watched 
with an amused smile while Bob redeemed his 
character. He knew how to hold his partner at 
all events, Polly thought at the start, and it was 
astonishing how fast he improved with her to 
keep him in step. In fact, he caught it up di- 
rectly, though when Polly wished him to try it 
again with Maggie his awkwardness was, if pos- 
sible, more conspicuous than before. 

‘This is very discouraging ; of course I don’t 
mean that you can help it,” said Polly, in the 
most admirable tone of a patient teacher dealing 
with a dull but willing pupil. 

The inconvenient Maggie burst out in a long- 
suppressed merry peal of laughter: ‘‘ Oh, you dear 
little comical darling, Bob is only making fun; 
he can dance as well as any of us!” cried she. 

Polly gazed up for half a minute with blank 
dismay at Bob, then joined in the laugh against 
herself, and said, ‘‘ If you are that sort of a per- 
son, I shall take care how I give you a dancing- 
lesson again!” 





VISITATIONS. 


Tue mind’s great doors are opened wide sometimes, 
And grand processions enter silent there, 
Mount to the council chambers swept out fair 

From all defilements and unholy slimes; 

Then on the silence break ecstatic chimes 
Which fill the soul with music! Earthly care 
Shrinks pale and shriveled in the ether rare, 

But dies not—waiting for less lustrous times. 

Alas! too soon returns life’s fitful hour 
When the soul’s grandeur fades, its music rests; 

And yet the echoes vibrate—and a dower 
Of fragrance, lingering incense-like, attests 

The vanished glory, telling of the power 
Of those Anointed Lords who were the guests. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


HROUGH the whole of the many bitter and 
unjust attacks made by a weekly contem- 
porary upon the women of the period, a vein of 
assumption runs, which, at first sight, seems to 
belong to the question at issue, but in reality is 
quite distinct, and capable of being argued upon 
without referring to the original subject. ‘This, 
by the present time, has become nauseating, and 
is properly dismissed to the limbo of all malig- 
nant acidities, where it is to be hoped the writer 
will follow his monstrous creations with all con- 
venient speed. ‘Leaving out of the question all 
such matters, we can, however, fairly accept as a 
point for discussion the assumption above alluded 
to—this is, that women are not only inferior to 
men on all intellectual points, but are incapable 
of being materially improved upon. ‘That in 
general knowledge women are inferior to men is 
an undoubted fact which no one can dispute ; 
but the question as to whether this is owing to 
their mental incapacity for acquiring knowledge, 
or whether it is because no pains have been be- 
stowed upon their education, has not been fairly 
discussed. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
in a family where there are boys and girls, it will 
be found that the boys absorb the entire care of 
the head of the family, who only bestows an 
occasional thought upon the education of his 
daughters. They are consequently left to the 
superintending care of their mother, who has 
herself been trained in a narrow school, and of 
course is unable to look higher. What is the 
result? ‘The education of the boys becomes a 
progressive affair, They are steadily pushed 
onward until there is no limit to their acquire- 
ments, except that of their mental powers. As 
a general principle it may be assumed that boys 
grow up in the possession of an immense quantity 
of general knowledge, picked up partly uncon- 
sciously and partly by hard study, but on the 
whole of a broad and comprehensive character. 
Nor is this all. Their minds are enlarged, they 
see that the walls of their school do not compre- 
hend the whole intellectual universe, and the 
doings of the outer world often strike responsive 
chords in even the busy hum and bustle of a pub- 
lic school-room. On leaving this arena a boy’s 
mind is ready trained to receive fresh knowledge, 
and often the most useful studies are commenced 
after the school doors have been shut behind him 
forever. ‘Thus academical training has had the 
effect not only to excite his curiosity and desire 
for fresh acquirements, but has actually specially 
developed his intellectual powers so that he can 
gratify these desires. Whether he gets much or 
little familiarity with his subjects is hardly ma- 
terial, but at least he becomes aware that his 
school studies are but stepping-stones to vast 
store-houses of human learning. Of history, nat- 
ural science, art, mechanical forces, languages, 
politics, and kindred questions he at least knows 
the names, and often and with ease attains pro- 
ficiency in one or more of them. What is most 
important of all he sees that each of these studies 
is only valuable in reference to other subjects, 
and that all branches of knowledge are more or 
less closely interwoven and connected. Let us 
compare this with the process gone through by, 
perhaps, the sister of the same boy. ‘To be 
taught reading, writing, dancing, the piano-forte, 
a little French and German, with perhaps a faint 
idea of drawing, is the entire extent of the sup- 
posed requirements of the feminine mind. The 
great problems of humanity are practically ig- 
nored as unnecessary, and a moderate proficien- 
cy, in all or some of the above, considered all 
that is required. ‘The remaining energies of 
her instructors are concentrated upon teaching 
her to walk upright, turn her toes out, and con- 
duct herself generally in a frigidly decorous 
manner. She is at last dismissed from school 
an accomplished young lady. She can generally 
write a good hand, and is tolerably free from 
mistakes in composition and spelling. Her play- 
ing the piano-forte is pretty good, though her 
pieces have about the same amount of expression 
as her scales. Her French is sufficient for a 
short conversation, and she can perhaps read in 
German. Her dancing is very good, and her 
drawing very bad. In history she is rather shaky. 
With this stock of knowledge, to which is added 
a liberal investment in Sir Walter Scott’s works 
and the novels of the day, with good manners 
and a slight taste for domestic employment, a 
young lady is supposed to be in proper intellectu~ 
al state, and to be a credit to her instructors. 
Perhaps, considering how little her instructors 
know themselves as a rule, this result is even 
more than might have been expected. The 
standard set up by self-appointed instructors of 
feminine youth is essentially false and imperfect. 
Those subjected to their guidance are led to form 
exaggerated views as to the importance of some 
subjects, and to totally ignore a vast number of 
other questions, some of which are of paramount 
importance to the mental well-being of all. ‘The 
instructors themselves are perfectly unequal to 
the task of teaching even what they profess to 
make special studies of; and the result is, that 
when a girl is really well-educated she must be 
looked upon as a marvel of intelligence, who has 
successfully struggled with numerous obstacles, 
rather than as one for whom all things have been 
made easy of attainment. Good teachers must 
be properly trained before pupils can learn from 
them, and of these good teachers we fear, judg- 
ing by the results, there are very few. Girls as 
a rule are far quicker of comprehension than 
boys, until the deadening influences of the educa- 
tion of the one, and the regular system of develop- 
ment of the other, reverses their positions. As a 
measure of simple justice and expediency, it is 
necessary that feminine education should be re- 
modeled in a manner that will enable women to 
take that intellectual position to which they are 
entitled, and for which in every way they are 
mentally qualified. 
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A NOONDAY MELODY. 


Every thing goes to its rest; 

The hills are asleep in the noon; 
And life is as still in its nest 

As the moon when she looks on a moon 
In the ths of a calm river’s breast 

As it steals through a midnight in June. 


The streams have forgotten the sea 
In the dream of their musical sound ; 
The sunlight is thick on the tree, 
And the shadows lie warm on the ground— 
So still, you may watch them and see 
Every breath that awakens around. 


The church-yard lies still in the heat, 

With its handful of mouldering bone; 
As still as the long stalk of wheat 

In the shadow that sits by the stone, 
As still as the grass at my feet 

When I walk in the meadows alone. 


The waves are asleep on the main, 

And the ships are asleep on the wave; 
And the thoughts are as still in my: brain 
As the echo that sleeps in the cave; 

All Yest from their labor and pain— 
Then why should not I in my grave? 





CROQUET-CHILDREN. 


"F the children, when their game was done, had 
put all the croquet away carefully in the box 
and shut the cover down, then probably what hap- 
pened would not have happened. But they left 
the balls and mallets all out under the trees, and 
the blue ball and the green ball lay at some dis- 
tance from the rest, in the grass. At midnight, 
when the moon was gone down, these two rolled 
together and began to talk. 

‘* What a fine game we have had to-day, and 
how bright the sun shone!” said the green ball. 
“*T felt like laughing right out when I reached 
the stake first of all!” 

** And I came next,” said the blue ball; ‘‘ but 
the others were dreadfully put out, and the black 
ball gave me a knock that pushed me over when 
he rolled up and missed the stake.” 

‘* Speaking of knocks,” said the green ball, 
‘*T wish our mallets would not hit us quite so 
hard. I believe they do it out of spite.” 

“Oh! they are not so spiteful as the balls,” 
said the other; ‘‘ they only try to keep us in or- 
der; but have you ever noticed how the black 
ball hates me? He is always glad of a chance to 
croquet me off into the bushes. I only wish I 
could be one of the people that play for .a little 
while. I would soon teach him to behave him- 
self!” 

‘**T should like that too,” answered the green 
one; ‘‘and then, for once, we should have the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the game well played.” 

** Don’t talk so-loud,” whispered the blue ball ; 
‘the green mallet is looking at you. It is lucky 
he don’t. know how to roll. Hush! I have an 
idea! Let us for once join in the game to-mor- 
row. It will be such fun. No one but our mal- 
lets will recognize us, and they are so helpless 
they can’t say a word,” 

‘*Yes; but if they get a chance to give us a 
knock, then every one will see that we are only 
balls,” said the green one, laughing. 

‘“We.can shut them up in the box,” said the 
blue ball, looking over her shoulder to be sure 
that the blue mallet was not within hearing; 
‘say, shall we try it?” 

‘I’m ready for any thing,” replied the green 
ball. ‘‘So am IJ,” echoed the blue. And-then 
they rolled away together a little farther from the 

“a 
And so the next morning, when the sun shone 
bright, and Tom and Kitty and the Baby came 
out in the garden to play croquet, the blue ball 
and the green ball were nowhere to be found, 
though all the rest were scattered about in plain 
sight. 

‘*Never mind,” said Kitty, ‘‘we don’t want 
but two to play with. Come, Tom,” 

‘¢ Father won't like it if they’re lost,” said Tom, 
his small round face looking very sober. ‘‘ He 
made me promise to put them away in the box 
every night;,and I couldn’t wait last evening 
for fear the strawberries would be all eaten up.” 
So he went about treading in all the grass and 
peeping under the bushes ; but the balls could not 
be found, though the green and blue mallets were 
lying stiff. and straight under different trees. 

‘* Bah—bah—bah!” said Baby, rolling over 
and picking a red clover-blossom. : 

‘There, hear Baby!” said Kitty; ‘she’s 
asking for balls to play with. _ I’m going to give 
them to her to roll about, all but two for you and 
me. Do hurry, Tom; we can look for them 
by-and-by. I want to play as many games as I 
can before dinner, for this afternoon Lou’s ladies 
and gentlemen.are coming, and they won't let us 
play with them.” 

** Lou won't like it if those balls are lost,” said 
Tom, ruefully ; but he came up to the starting- 
stake and took the black mallet, all ready to be- 
gin as soon as Kitty had tied her shoe. 

Just at that moment there was a rustling in 
the lilac-bushes behind them, and with a merry 
laugh two children came running out hand in 
hand, and went right up to Tom and Kitty in 
the pleasantest manner possible. They were 
short, plump, happy-looking children, so round 
and chubby, and with dimples in their cheeks. 


The little girl had on a white dress, with a broad 


blue sash, and the little boy wore a white suit, 
with a wide green belt. 

‘* Why, where did you come from ?” exclaimed 
Kitty, opening her brown eyes in surprise, for 
she knew these were none of the neighbors’ chil- 
dren, and she had never seen them before. They 
could not have come from very far, for neither 
wore a hat, and there was not a speck of dust on 
their shoes. . 


| ‘* Why, we live close by,” said the little girl, 
laughing. ‘‘I see our house now.” And she 
looked over one side among the trees. 

‘*T don’t see any house,” said Tom, following 
| her glance, ‘nothing but our croquet-box and 
the trees. I suppose you mean you live over in 
the woods. I never saw you before!” é 

‘* But we have seen you,” replied the little boy. 
‘¢ We have seen you, oh, a great many’ times. 
May we play croquet ?” é { 

‘*Oh, may we?” echoed the little girl. 

“Yes, that'll be splendid,” cried Kitty ; ‘ four 
make such a nice game, a great deal nicer than 
two. Here, take these mallets, and I'll get the 
red and yellow balls away from Baby. We'll 
have to leave out the blue one, because it's lost, 
and the green one, too; but we don’t need them.” 

‘¢‘ Bah—bah—bah !” gurgled Baby, seizing the 
two balls that were left her. 

‘‘ My name is Tom, and hers is Kitty. What’s 
your name ?” asked Tom of the new playmates as 
they drew round the stake. The children hesi- 
tated, the little girl spoke first. 

‘¢My name,” she said, slowly, “my name—is 
—is—Bluebell.” 

‘‘Oh, what a pretty name!” exclaimed Kitty. 
“ And your eyes are so blue, too. What's your 
name ?” turning to the little boy, whose fat hands 
were pulling nervously at his green belt. 














‘*No, indeed, he won't!” said Bluebell, with 
gleaming eyes, and sending her ball through the 
first two arches with a force that carried her a 
rod beyond them, she took her mallet’s length, 
and then déaling a strong, well-aimed blow she 
made her ball fairly leap through the air plump 
against Kitty’s, which responded with the unmis- 
takable click: of a croquet. Kitty shouted as 
her new friend, with marvelous power and preci- 
sion, achieved a roquet-croquet, that sent both 
balls whizzing over the grass together, landing 
Kitty’s in position before the second arch, and her 
own before the third. 

.. * Well, I never saw any thing like that.in all 
my life!” exclaimed Tom in a thunder-struck 
manner, as Bluebell paused for breath. . Ever- 


green turned pale, for he saw her glance. with re-. 


lentless triumph at his partner’s black ball. - 
Sure enough she rolled her ball through its 
arch, and in a moment more croqueted the 
black one. Then adopting Evergreen’s mode 
of play, she helped herself by means of it 
through arch after arch; but she always seem- 
ed to use the black ball more harshly than was 
necessary, kicking it with her plump little foot 
when it rolled out of place, hitting it with the 
sharp edge of the mallet, and once she stamped 
upon it. 
fc There, how do you like that!” Tom heard 








‘My name,” he said, ‘¢is—is—” and there he 
stopped short. ; : 

Bluebell laughed. ‘‘ You must excuse him,” 
she said, politely; ‘‘his name is Evergreen.” 

‘*Evergreen! I never heard of a boy with 
such a name! Well, Evergreen, I play first, 
then Kitty, then you, and then Bluebell.” 

So the game began. Tom and Kitty were 
pretty good players ; but from the very first their 
new friends took the lead—‘‘ beat them all to 
nothing!” Tom said afterward. Tom’s ball at 
the beginning went through two arches, took a 
mallet’s length, missed the side arch, but lay in 
good position. Kitty’s went through the first 
arch, missed the second, and in a moment more 
was croqueted by Evergreen, and was sent spin- 
ning along out of position, just where he could 
croquet it again after taking his partner with 
himself through the side arch. He sent his ball 
through arch after arch, croqueting, ricochetting, 
forcing Kitty’s poor ball along with him, till at 
last, after hitting the opposite stake, he seemed 
to disdain its help any farther, and with one 
knock he croqueted it off to a terrible distance ; 
then gently brought his own into position, and 
resting upon his laurels, gave Bluebell a chance 
to play. 

“*Evergreen is way ahead. He'll beat us, 
won't he ?” whispered her distressed little part- 
ner Kitty, whose ball lay so far off that it was 
almost out of sight. 








“NEVER MIND,” SAID KITTY, “WE DON'T WANT BUT TWO TO PLAY WITH. 
° COME, TOM.” 


her say in a low, exulting voice. He felt a little 
hurt, for he almost thought Bluebell had taken 
-a dislike to him, or she could not treat his ball 
so. But hér round, good-natured face was all 
dimpled with smiles as she turned to him and 
said, ‘‘ All’s fair in war; you know!” 

Her play was not yet finished ; she hit the op- 
posite stake, and then croqueted her poor victim 
black ball on several rods out of the course.’ Then 
she hit Evergreen’s ball and sent that ahead of 
her to help her on as she passed under one arch 
after another. ‘Evergreen looked very gloomy; 
he thought she ought to stop and give him a 
chance; but no, Bluebell was too excited with 
triumph ; she sent her ball on and on till the last 
arch was passed; then croqueting Evergreen’s 
ball off into the bushes, she rolled her own neat- 
ly up to the stake, hit it, and then stopped breath- 
less. She had won the game. 

Kitty and Tom stood in open-mouthed won- 
der. ‘They had never heard of such ‘playing be- 
fore. The Baby crowed with delight, and put 
three clover heads in her mouth at once. 

“I’m tired!” said the plump little Bluebell, 
dropping down on the grass in a round heap. 

“Tom! Tom! Kitty! Kitty!” called the chil- 
dren’s mother from the window, ‘‘ come in with 
your little friends and get some luncheon !” 

So Tom seized Evergreen’s hand, and Kitty 
took Bluebell’s, and away they all ran together 
to the house. They went up the steps, across 





the veranda, and Mrs. Graham met them in the 
broad, sunny hall and gave each child a piece of 
plum-cake and a tumbler of milk. She felt quite 


curious to know who the little strangers were; for 


now that she looked at them closely, she did not 
remember ever seeing them before, and she 
thought she knew every child in the neighbor- 
hood. Still she did not like to ask very many 
questions for fear they might, on going home, 
give their parents the idea that she was a prying 
sort of person, Then she thought she would find 
out all she could indirectly. 

So first she looked to see if the nurse had gone 
totake care of Baby, and then she smoothed Kitty’s 
tongied curls, and then said to the little strange 
girl: 

‘*'What is your name, my dear?” 

‘¢ Bluebell,” said the child. 

** Ah, a pet name!” thought Mrs. Graham ; 
and then she tried the boy. 

‘* What is your name, my dear?” she asked. 

‘** Ever-Ever-green,” he answered between two 

bites of plum-cake. 
. Green,” murmured: Mrs. Graham.  “‘ Ah! 
some new family by the name of Green, no doubt.” 
And she determined to ask her husband when he 
came home.to dinner. She thought she had never 
seen such round, fat, healthy-looking childrep in 
her life before. . ' 

‘* Now let’s go play croquet some more,” saic 
Tommy, finishing the last raisin, And down the 
steps he ran and Kitty after him, all eagerness. 
But as Evergreen and Biuebell hurried to catch 
up with them they must have tripped somehow 
on the upper. step, for they stumbled headlong 
and went rolling together over and over down the 
eight veranda steps clear to the ground. ‘They 
went over and over like two balls, thump, thump ; 
and Mrs. Graham could hardly believe her, eyes 
when she saw them jump up laughing at the bot- 
tom of the steps just as if nothing had happened. 
. “Oh,-my dears!’ she cried; ‘you must be 
more careful. - I thought you had certainly 
broken your necks.” , 

But they only laughed, and, indeed, there did 
not seem to be a single bruise on their fair round 
faces and chubby shoulders. They took hold of 
hands and ran after Kitty and Tom to the cro- 
quet-ground.: -Mrs. Graham watched them a few 
moments in a sort of wondering perplexity, and 
then went back to her work. 

The children did not seem to begin their cro- 
quet again very readily. They got into a frolic 
over the balls and mallets, tossing them up in 
the air with shouts and laughter, and then ‘Tom, 
boy like, hid himself behind a lilac-bush, and said 
it was his fort. The three others Lesieged him 
and threatened him, made onslaughts on the 
weak points of the fort, and rolled balls at him. 
At last, getting hard pressed, he seized a mallet 
in each hand and rushed out furiously upon his 
shouting foes. In one hand he held the blue 
mallet, and in the other the green one.., 

“Tt is destiny!” murmured Bluebell to Ever- 
green, growing white to the very lips; and they 
started to run away from Tom in a mortal terror. 

He ran after them, shouting with triumph, and 
gained at every step. The end of the garden was 
like a little hill, descending, and at the bottom a 
brook flowed. They had almost reached the brow 
of this hill, when Tom, with a gleeful cry, came 
near enough to just touch them lightly with the 
mallets, when, oh horror! he did not know but 
he had killed them; for down they went head- 
long, rolling over and over down the slope, a 
round mass of blue and white and green, seem- 
ing every moment to grow smaller, when just as 
Kitty came up, crying, ‘‘Oh, you have pushed 
down my beautiful Bluebell!” she and ‘Tom be- 
gan to rub their eyes in bewilderment; for there 
were no Bluebell and Evergreen at all, but their 
own old blue ball and green ball lying at the bot- 
tom of the slope as if they had just rolled down. 

The children looked at each other solemnly for 
a moment. 

“*The balls were not there when I was hunt- 
ing for them; that is certain,” said Tom, ‘‘ for I 
looked in that very spot.” 

‘*Let us go down and get them,” said Kitty, 
softly. 

Once at the bottom of the slope they glanced 
in every direction, and called loudly the names 
of Bluebell and Evergreen ; but nobody replied, 
and there was no possible hiding-place near. 
‘Kitty began to ery. 

“‘Don’t cry,” said Tom, stoutly; “‘let’s go 
home again.” 

And he picked up the green ball, rather care- 
fully it must be confessed, carrying it at arm’s- 
length. But Kitty pressed the blue ball to her 
little loving heart, and clasped her hands closely 
upon it. 

‘* Where are your little friends?” asked Mrs. 

Graham, as her children entered the house in a 
quiet, subdued way some time after. 
- "Why, mamma,” said Tom, soberly, ‘‘we 
were all playing together and running about, 
when, just as we got by the little hill, Bluebell 
and Evergreen fell and rolled right down. And 
when ‘Kitty and I went to help them up they 
were not there at all; only the two balls were 
there that were lost this morning.” 

“¢Oh, well,” said Mrs. Graham, carelessly, ‘‘ I 
guess they were tired and ran home. | What 
funny, fat little tots they were! I must ask 
your. father if any Greens have moved into the 
neighborhood.” __ 

‘Tt is very well, Master Tom, that you found 
those two balls,” said Lou, a pretty, sprightly 
young lady, who sat at her embroidery; ‘‘ for 
seven of my friends are coming to play croquet 
this afternoon, and if any of them had been miss- 
ing we should have swung you up into the top 
of the beech-tree.” 

That night, when Kitty was put to bed, she 
said to her mother : 

‘‘Mamma, do you suppose it could possibly 
— Bluebell was changed into that blue 

all ?” : 
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‘¢Oh no, no—nonsense!” said Mrs. Graham, 
lightly ; ‘‘ she'll come again to-morrow.” 

But she did not come. And when Mrs. Gra- 
ham made inquiries among her friends she could 
not hear of any new neighbors, nor of any such 
children at all. People said she must be mis- 
taken. So she left off talking about it, and 
would not let Tom or Kitty talk about it either. 

Lou, who was afraid the balls would get lost, 
put them up carefully each night, and locked the 
box. ‘Things went on in the old channel, and 
Bluebell and Evergreen came no more to play 
croquet. Now wasn’t it strange, the whole of 
it? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


At length—after Cuthbert had so improved by 
his leisure that he hardly knew himself in the 
glass; when Derrick, in prosecution of his now 
double work, had been away from home for three 
days, and had written that business might detain 
him a week longer; while Mrs. Kearney was 
still slightly ailing, but well enough to have dis- 
charged her nurse—at length there came a day 
more memorable than any of the others, not 
only for a lifetime but for all eternity. 

It was another such day as the one, a little 
more than a year ago, on which we made our 
first acquaintance with the Dalmager demesne. 

‘*What so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; | 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in. tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 
And Heaven had found the time so sweet that 
from morning till night she lingered with her 
cheek close enough to the grass and the running 
water for Cuthbert and Lily to feel it pressed 
against their own like a mother’s, and drink her 
fragrant breath wherever they wandered. They 
had taken their dinner in a basket, and gone out 
right after breakfast to spend the entire day out- 
doors. They had explored the brook toward its 
source, as far as Cuthbert dared to let the little 
girl’s feet carry her; and Dr. Livingstone or Sir 
Samuel Baker never followed the windings of the 
Nile or the Zambesi with such keen, delightful 
sense of penetrating unknown mysteries as Lily 
felt at every new fence her father helped her over— 
every dark wood or deep glen which she now en- 
tered for the first time. So many flowers that she 
had never seen before to be brought to her father 
for their names; so many beautiful birds with 
such fascinating voices and manners; little field- 
mice; strange insects; lithe red-squirrels trill- 
ing their sharp watchman’s rattle as they chased 
each other, or the big cowardly grays over whom 
they tyrannize, from bough to bough of the shapely 
smooth pecan-tree ; flying squirrels that peered at 
her between the forks of some lofty branch till she 
came close enough to look straight up into their 
eyes, then spread their curious white-lined para- 


chutes and slid down the air to their nests with. 


as smooth a slant as if they ran, fastened by eye- 
lets, on some invisible wire; curious spotted 
snakes, now and then, that shot away through 
the grass like living arrows; the harmless puff- 
adder, flattening his ugly head and putting on a 
great fictitious rage to make-believe that he was 
formidable; tortoises waddling clumsily over the 
meadows, and clapping to the door of their sen- 
try-boxes with a hiss when she sought their closer 
acquaintance; a broad, quiet expanse of the 
stream, where a careful little summer duck was 
leading the gayly-painted flotilla of her newly- 
hatched brood on their trial-trip ; water-washed 
agates from the brook-bed ; a pair of eagles, the 
first she had ever had an opportunity of compar- 
ing with their effigies on the coins in her savings- 
bank, floating motionlessly high up under the very 
sun. Oh what a surfeit of delight was Lily’s all 
that livelong day! What a torrent of questions 
had Cuthbert to answer, and how amply did the 


power to answer so many of them repay him for. 
every hour of close reading which had made his- 


head ache in school or college since he first ac- 
quired the name of a hard student! When the 
sun had passed the meridian the happy comrades 
spread their napkins on a flat rock, and set out 
their sweet bread and golden butter; their cold 
broiled chicken and snowy cottage cheese; their 
dewy strawberries, picked in the meadows as they 
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came along; their dishes, which Lily had plaited 
of tulip-tree leaves; cream brought-in a bottle, 
and sugar from a paper sugar-bowl—they had 


such a feast as a Sybarite might envy in vain! - 


When Lily found a spring, cold as. ice-water, 
trickling out of a great mossy rock between the 
gnarled roots of an overhanging oak on the brook- 
side her delight knew no bounds; she had dis- 
covered it ‘‘all by herself,” and felt like a suc- 
cessful Ponce de Leon. A delicious draught 
from it washed down the banquet. Then the 
glad pair crossed the brook on a great tree-trunk, 
which seemed so charmingly dangerous, and came 
home along the other bank. Lily had never.been 
so happy in her life; the woods and fields had 
seemed as vast as the world, and every moment 
brought its fresh surprise of knowledge and de- 
light. Cuthbert himself had been magnetized 
into her mood; the years between them had 


been canceled by sympathy, and he looked at 


the earth and sky, which had so long been a 
wearisome old story to him, with her eyes, to 
which every thing was ravishingly astonishing 
and new. . : 

Oh, if those eyes could only be spared to us 
for our lifetime, who would ever seek in stimu- 
lants the sense of pleasure and well-being? The 
child is forever in that state of elasticity, ecsta- 
sy, and brightness which our potent liquors but 
feebly imitate—a state of healthy intoxication, to 
which our feverish adult joys answer only as An- 
teros to Eros. Whatever temptation exists in 
the condition whose pluperfect and grosser tense 
men call ‘‘ drunk” is due to its simulation of the 
feeling which, when we see our children, we ye- 
member was once our own. For this every man 
—from Wordsworth over his “‘ Ode to Immortal- 
ity,” down to Hodge over his mug of punch— 
yearns with a regret that is sometimes agony. 
Oh Baby, Baby! why can’t we look forever out 
of your eyes? Show us how to keep them after 
we get the down on our cheeks, and there'll be 
no more need of Temperance meetings—we will 
thank no man for the most exhilarating nectar 
that was ever brewed of hemp or poppies, grapes 
or grain! 

Not since he left New England had Cuthbert 
felt such a spring in his sinews, such a joyous 
self-sufficiency, such content in the mere fact of 
living, as he felt this afternoon; and when his 
little girl asked him, according to her wont.when 
she wanted an especial treat, ‘‘ to tell her some- 
thing out of a book,” he answered that he would 
repeat to her what a very lovely poet, who lived not 
far from the place where they used to, had said 
about just such a day as this. Then, as they 
crossed the last meadow hand in hand, he poured 
forth out of a full heart those exquisite lines, 
which seemed almost written to express it: 


“Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever. of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it. 
We are happy now because 80 wills it; 
No matter barren the past may have been, 
‘Tis enough for us that the leaves are green—" 

- 


. “Oh, papd! We are so happy now, areit’t” 
we?” whispered Lily, tenderly laying her sweet 


cheek against his, as he put his arms around her 
to help her down from the last stone-wall into 
the road which led to their gate. 

‘* Happier than tongue can tell, thank God 
and my own little angel!” answered. Cuthbert, 
clasping her to his breast with fervent kisses. 

‘*Oh, how I wish mamma were along!” said 
Lily. 

**So do I, dear,” her father replied; and in 
this loving, grateful mood they reached home. 
No sooner had they entered the door, once more 
a half-hidden opening in a fragrant wall of roses, 
as we saw it first, than Lily ran to tell her mo- 
ther of the happy day they had spent, and their 
longing that she might have shared it. Not find- 
ing her in the large sitting-room, she bounded 
up the stairs like a deer, her father following 
more sedately, but returned and met him just as 
he reached the top, with a disappointed face, and 
the information that Mrs. Kearney was not on 
that floor either. Going from room to room he 
verified the statement. for himself, and supposing 
that his wife was giving directions to the serv- 
ants, sought her in their part of the house. 
Kledda and Perro were both in the kitchen with 
the cook, but none of them: had seen her for 
hours. © He accordingly returned to the saloon, 
and with Lily wonderingly asking questions on 
an ottoman at his feet, sat down in their favorite 
rose-canopied window, to read her ‘‘ ‘The Lady of 
the Lake,” and wait tea for Mrs. Kearney, whom 
he now concluded to have felt better, and imi- 
tated his example by going out for a stroll about 
the estate. 

He had completed an entire canto when a serv- 
ant came in to ask if.he would have tea. He 
looked at his watch, and found that the long 
June afternoon had deceived him. He must have 
been reading more than an hour, and though 
the light was still abundant it was nearly eight 
o'clock. 

‘*Seen any thing of Mrs. Kearney, Betsy ?” he 
asked. 

‘* Nuffin since de mornin’, Sah,” she replied. 

‘¢Why—really —that’s very strange. Well, 
never mind tea for the present. We'll wait for 
her half an hour or so—I’'ll ring when I want it.” 

He tried to read again, but his mind wander- 
ed from the page, and casting a glance at Lily’s 
face he saw depicted there the same wistful anx- 
iety which he had been feeling since Betsy re- 
tired. . Finding a visible shape ready made for it 
increased the feeling. _He shut the book, and be- 
gan wandering restlessly up and down the room, 
stopping occasionally to look out of the windows. 

** Papa,” said Lily, presently, ‘‘ where do you 
think mamma’s gone ?” 

** Gone !” answered Cuthbert, for the first time 
in his life speaking to her almost sharply; ‘why, 
she’s out walking about the place somewhere, I 
suppose, don’t you ?” 


**Can’t we go out and look—go and meet her, 
I mean, and walk back all together.” 

“Yes, dear,” Cuthbert replied, with a face of 
increased solicitude. ‘* Of course she can’t have 
gone far, but then she’s been so unwell that she 
may have got faint and stopped to rest some- 
where. Get her blue shawl, Baby; we'll take it 
along; the dew’s beginning to fall, and I’m 
afraid she'll feel the change after staying in the 
house so long. Oh, how imprudent in her! 
Aren’t you too tired to walk any more when 
your little legs have done so much to-day ?” 

Those tiny members disproved their fatigue by 
scampering away.to the closet where the shawls 
were kept and being back again before Cuthbert 
could get his hat and cane; then further cor- 
roborated their witness by keeping up with his 
anxious strides until they had visited every cor- 
ner of the garden, the orchard, and the lawn, 
where there was any likelihood of a lady just off 
the sick-list to have extended her stroll. All the 
servants were dancing to Perro’s banjo in the 
open air as they passed the negro quarters, but 
stopped to ‘‘ make their manners” when they saw 
their idol and her papa, so that Cuthbert had an 
opportunity to ask news of his wife from every 
quarter of the estate. Neither house nor field 
hands had any other answer than Kledda’s— 
‘*Didn’t neber seen nuffin of the missus sence 
mornin’.” 

Cuthbert concealed his feelings till he got out 
of their hearing, and then groaned aloud. 

‘*Oh, my darling! my darling! I’m so anx- 
ious for your dear mamma!” 

- * Papa dear, could she have gone down toward 
the village, and got faint on the road, and sat 
down in the woods and fainted dead away? 
Could there be any gipsies here to take peo- 
ple off? I’ve got a book that tells how they 
stole a beautiful little daughter. Do they ever 
steal beautiful mammas, too, like mine, dear 
papa ?” 

Cuthbert caught at the thought of her having 
gone to Owlieville, though her riding there with- 
out the knowledge of a groom was impossible, 
and what freak short of insanity could have in- 
duced a feeble woman, on the first day of con- 
valescence, to walk there, with a stable full of 
horses at her call, was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Still, any thing was better than hopeless 
sitting down, and instantly, on Lily’s suggestion, 
he shouted an order back to the quarters that one 
of the men should bring a horse and buggy to 
the door as quickly as possible; then took Lily 
on his shoulders and ran to the house with her 
as fast as he could, that he might jolt the de- 
vouring anxiety out of his mind, and create a 
vent, by muscular exertion, for a nervousness 
which, had he sat still, would almost have made 
him scream. After Lily’s active day he feared 
to tax her further; but she pleaded so earnestly 
not to be left behind, and so cogently urged that 
if she were put to bed she couldn’t sleep a wink 
till mamma came, that Cuthbert yielded to his 
own no less than her inclination, and, putting an 
extra cloak into the buggy, took her along with 
him. The night was a fitting sequel to the day 
as regards the outer world; but what a contrast 
in the inner one! The lovely, undulating mead- 
ows and the wood-crowned hills were dreaming 
in a silver flood; the full moon, upward bound 





from the horizon moorings, whence it had cleared 
an hour before, was sailing placidly into a cloud- 
less sky; the air was bland as oil, and just rippled 
enough to keep the season’s youngest leaves 
dancing to the music of the brook beside the 
road; but instead of bringing Nature close to the 
two loving hearts that rode through it, this lux- 
ury of every sense, unlike the golden beauty of 
the day just gone, put her far away from them, 
seeming a cruel lack of sympathy, like some rich 
voice singing once loved barcaroles while you 
weep at a funeral. Even the glad morning and 
afternoon, in retrospect, seemed only a providen- 
tial tonic to brace their spirits for the better tol- 
erance of the evening's sorrow, and while Cuth- 
bert acknowledged the mercy of such a prepara- 
tion, he could not but feel bitterly that he would 
never again be able to enjoy any such excess of 
gladness for fear that it was meant only as a 
preparative. Still, for his darling’s sake, he tried 
to talk of the outer world cheerfully as he drove, 
and would not even by a sigh betray the cruel 
disappointment which deepened in his heart as 
he peered eagerly into every vehicle which met 
them, to find nothing in it like the one dear face 
and figure which he sought. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when he got to Owl- 
ieville. The Roost was' tightly locked and 
barred ; but a black janitress, who came half 
asleep to answer his ring, had seen nothing of 
Mrs. Kearney, and had no news of any kind ex- 
cept that a planter from the other end of the 
county had that day called to say that Massa 
Derrick might not return for a week. He found 
the Rev. Mr. Pulpiduster just managing to keep 
awake over a sermon which on the next Sunday 
should even more imperfectly succeed in doing 
that for his congregation ; the store-keeper, with 
whom the family did its ‘‘ trading,” was still be- 
hind his counter; and the principal gossips of 
the place, lawyers, merchants, and gentlemen of 
leisure who lived by hiring out half a dozen 
“‘niggers,” and propped the sunny sides of pub- 
lic buildings, with tobacco-pools in front of them, 
during the day, were enjoying their liveliest hour 
in the twenty-four about a bar platooned with 
“* straight whiskies” in the popular tavern. The 
minister had not seen Mrs. Kearney, and Cuth- 
bert hastened away from him before his pallid 
face and the lateness of his call could be ‘‘im- 
proved” by the good man as a favorable occa- 
sion for spiritual consolation. It was shame and 
misery to the poor fellow to make his wife a sub- 
ject of conversation with the other gentry, who 
were likely to be repositors of all the latest in- 
telligence of Owlieville ; but husbandly solicitude 
was too strong for husbandly reserve, and he del- 
icately pushed his inquiries with as plausible a 
show as he could of making them casually, only, 
alas! to come away utterly baffled from both 
store and tavern. 

**T guess she’s got home by this time, hasn’t 
she, papa?” asked Lily cheerily, as he turned the 
horse’s head toward home. 

“Oh yes; of course, dear; not the least 


doubt,” exclaimed Cuthbert, and, clinging to 
that manufactured certainty with a desperate 
purpose of belief which made him sing funny 
songs and tell funny stories, till Lily laughed 
as if she would split her little sides, rattled off 
at a three-minutes’ pace to Garnet Run. 




















“HE BROKE THE SEAL WITH NERVOUS FINGERS—H 


THE CANDLE, AND READ. 


ELD THE LETTER CLOSE TO 
» 
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Perro was waiting in the moonlight to open 
the gate for them. 

** Well, Perro, old fellow!” said Cuthbert, in 
a voice whose eager tremulousness contrasted 
strangely with its loudness and tone of confi- 
dent hilarity.. ‘‘How long after I started did 

our mistress get home? Is she well? Has she 
her tea yet? What kept her?” 

Not only voice but body shook like an agued 
man’s while he shot forth these questions—pell- 
mell as if he did not dare to stop—as if at any 
expense he must keep up his confident illusion 
and avoid the risk of an answer. 

Perro turned a face of sorrowful surprise to 
Cuthbert, and said, ‘‘ You no seen her, massa ?” 

‘‘I? Why no! Did she pass me on the 
road? Did she say she did? What do you 
say? How long has she been back ?” 

‘*We no seen de missus here neider, Massa 
Kearney.” 

**O God!” groaned Cuthbert, turning even in 
the reins 


my mamma dead ?” 

‘* Lead the horse to the house,” said Cuthbert, 
mechanically ; ‘‘I can’t drive.” 

Perro put his finger in the bit-ring and walked 
the vehicle home, while Cuthbert, cowering in 
one corner of the seat, pressed Lily against his 
breast; and the two lay frozen thus in a dream 
of horror, speechless, till they reached the portico. 

There, for her sake, heroused himself. ‘‘Come, 
darliag!” said he, with a blank, stony face and 
a hoarse level voice that had no expression in it, 
**time to go to bed now. My Lily’s very tired. 
I'll put her to sleep in my big bed so she sha’n't 
be afraid, then I'll sit up—no, I'll lie down—by 
her side and wait for mamma.” 

** Will mamma come home to-night?” said 
Lily, with a great sob, catching so quick at the 
hope in her father’s words that her horror broke 
up in a blessed flood of tears, 

**Yes, Lily! she'll come home; she was al- 
ways a good mamma, wasn’t she, dear? she’ll 
come—oh yes, she'll come. Oh, if your Uncle 
Derrick were only here now, what a comfort he’d 
be! My God; and if—if— No, no, no! I won’t 
think of it! At the worst that cou/d happen; if 
she were to be sick or any thing and he away— 
dear, dear Derrick away; what should I do 
without him ?” 

Overpowered by fatigue, and relying in the 
heavenly faith of childhood on her father’s word 
that her mother would come back and he would 
watch for her, Lily let him undress her and put 
her on his bed. ‘Then Cuthbert sent away the 
servant, and seeing God’s merciful sleep wash 
clear the last trace of sorrow from that inno- 
cent face, sat down by the bedside to pass the 
night alone with a man’s most terrible anguish, 
and listen for every sound that might mean news 
of her, like a prisoner with his ear strained for 
the footstep which may bring him some vainly- 
dreamed reprieve, wearing through the hours 
that spin toward his gibbet. 

One hour, two, three passed by, and his agony 
grew more unendurable with every clock-stroke. 
At length he rose, took his candle, and descended 
the stairs. An icy shudder ran through him as 
he passed the door through whose crevice he once 
thought he saw that horrible vision. ‘‘ Oh, dar- 
ling—wronged, cruelly wronged darling! Oh, 
Derrick, wickedly-belied friend, would to God!” 
he groaned—‘‘ would to God I had you here for 
one moment—if only to ask your forgiveness for 
the injustice of that mad delirium—to hear you 
pardon me—to know you, my darling, were safe, 
even if I never might see you after! Oh, Der- 
rick !—oh, my brother! would to God you were 
here in this dreadful time to tell me where to 
turn!” 

But though he remembered the delirium, he 
did not remember the devil that had caused it. 
He went to the dining-room, opened the side- 
board, took from it a decanter, poured out a full 
tumbler of whisky, and drank it at one fiery gulp, 
then carried the decanter with him to his room 
and sat down again by the bedside. 

The fumes of the, liquor mounted at once to 
his brain. He had been so long without the 
stimulus that, in his exhausted state, it yielded 
him its most generous influence. It lifted him 
forthwith out of his abyss of nerveless despair ; 
showed him a possible future ; cut instantly short 
his self-drowning meditations, and hurled him 
point-blank upon executive action. What? 
should he sit here, doing nothing, when, if his 
wife did not return by morning, he should have 
placards up on every tree in the county, adver- 
tisements in every paper in the State, offering re- 
wards of any conceivable liberality for her re- 
covery, living or dead? His whole scheme of 
action, under the wand of that potent magician 
he had just evoked, lay crystal clear before his 
eyes. Again he rose, and going on tip-toe to his 
desk, opened it to get writing materials and pre- 
pare the advertisements, 

What? Lying conspicuously on the top of his 
neatly-folded papers, a new letter that he had 
never seen before—directed in his wife’s hand to 
Cuthbert Kearney! He had not been absent 
from her long enough to have any correspondence 
rvith her since they were married till he moved 
to Kentucky—and the growingly meagre little 
notes which had come to him while away on 
Derrick’s business were all sacredly filed and put 
away in the strong-box, where every tiniest love- 
letter of their courtship lay cherished in rosy 
swathings of ribbon, along with withered flowers 
and golden curls which had made him beside 
himself in the day of their getting, and could 
thrill him as deeply to this hour whenever he 
took them in his reverent fingers. A letter from 
her! He laughed aloud. This would explain 
all the mystery. To think that he should have 
suffered thus all these hours, when she had taken 
the pains to tell him why she had been called 
suddenly away—the little rogue! 





But why |! 


couldn’t she have put it on the bureau? Her 
delicacy no doubt! Some stranger might get at 
it—but he mast scold her when she got back for 
the fright she’d given him. Not even trust Perro 
and Kledda! He kissed the tremulous traces of 
her little dimpled hand—he broke the seal with 
nervous fingers—held the letter close to the can- 
dle, and read. Read for a moment—rubbed his 
eyes with his knuckles—looked vaguely round 
the room like a man assuring himself of his 
whereabouts by sight of some familiar object— 
read again—and relaxing his grasp of the sheet, 
finger by finger, with a heart-rending groan 
dropped lifeless on his face. 

Instantly awakened, Lily leaped up and ran to 
him—cried to him— to raise him with her 
tiny strength—then, finding all effort vain, rushed 
to the head of the stairs and roused the house- 
hold with her cries : 

‘Papa is dead—papa is dead!” 





LOVE-LOCKS. 


In Arcady’s fair groves there dwells 
A wizard, and ’tis there he sells 
All sorts of cunning beauty spells, 
From snow-white skins to blushes: 
For pretty girls are scented toys; 
Young men can buy pomade Hongroise ; 
There’s hair-dye for the gay old boys, 
And ivory-backed brushes. 


There beauty’s tresses are unfurled, 
There swelldom’s blonde mustache is twirled, 
And darlings who have curls are curled, 
While those who’ve none buy plenty: 
The wizard keeps the key, ’tis true, 
To turn gray locks to raven hue, 
And makes bald coots of eighty-two 
Become smart youths of twenty. 


My hair is getting thin, and so 

To Arcady I sometimes 

In search of ‘‘balm,” for you must know 
I hold “Dum spiro, spero.” 

Though washes of all sorts I’ve tried, 

And countless ointments have applied, 

Old Time has made my parting wide, 
And sunk my hopes to zero. 


The other day it came to pass, 
As I sat down before the glass, 
I saw reflected there, alas, 
A face grown old and jaded: 
That face was scored by lines of care, 
The forehead was quite high and bare; 
For, strange to say, the thick black hair 
Of other days had faded! - 


Ah, how that face has changed since times 
Long past away, when at ‘‘’The Limes” 
My laughter rang with midnight chimes— 
My song was gay and early! 
Then hearts were hearts, and blue were skies, 
And tender were sweet Lucy’s eyes; 
When I believed in woman’s sighs, 
My locks were thick and curly! 


As Mr. Wizard snips and snips 

I think of Lucy’s laughing lips, 

And while he just ‘‘takes off the tips” 
I muse on by-gone pleasures : 

At home I have a tiny tress 

Of soft brown hair; I must confess, 

Although it caused me much distress, 
’Tis treasured mid my treasures. 


Ah, would that night come back again 
When she took from her chételaine 
Her scissors!—it was not in vain. 
I hear her laugh the while her 
Soft white dainty fingers thrill, 
As youthful locks she cuts with skill, 
While I, like Samson, but sit still 
And smile on sweet Delilah. 


When black and brown locks interlace, 

Or scented tresses sweep your face, 

While laughter unto sighs gives place, 
And pouting lips are present ; 

Or meek gray eyes droop still more meek, 

And dimples play at hide and seek, 

There’s but one language lips can speak— 
"Tis brief, but rather pleasant! 


* * * * * 
In place of Lucy’s hand I feel 
The chilly touch of wizard’s steel, 
Who brings me back from the ideal, 
By talk of lime-juice water ; 
And beauty’s fingers no more hold 
My locks—they’re by the barber sold 
To stuff arm-chairs; sometimes, I’m told, 
They're used to mix with mortar! 


My early love has proved a myth; 

Fair Lucy wedded Mr. Smith, 

Whom people say she’s happy with— 
Indeed, I do not doubt them. 

"Tis hard to steer among the rocks 

Of life without some awkward knocks ; 

They say that ‘‘ Love laughs loud at locks”— 
He howls at those without. them! 





THE BLOOD-STONE AND THE 
OPAL. 


ONCERNING the blood-stone, or heliotrope, 
there is a curious tradition: ‘* At the Cruci- 
fixion the blood which followed the spear-thrust 
fell upon a dark green jasper lying at the foot of 
the cross, and from this circumstance sprang the 
variety. In the Middle Ages the red specks al- 
luded to were supposed to represent the blood of 
Christ, and this stone to possess the same medic- 
inal and magical virtues as the jasper.” 
The opal, beyond doubt the most beautiful of 
all gems, is also the only one which can not be 





imitated. It is impossible to value it, since the , 


price depends solely sp the play of color, A 
fine specimen will fetch a thousand pounds ; but 
fifty times that sum has been refused in the case 
of the Vienna opal. ‘The hydrophane, or Mexi- 
can opal, loses its beauty when to wa- 
ter; and Sir Walter Scott has alluded to this 
fact in ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein,” although, in that 
romance, he ascribes it to supernatural agency. 
Strange to say, after the publication of the novel, 
the belief that opals were unlucky obtained such 
currency that they quickly went out of fashion. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. P.—None of the serial stories, originally pub- 
lished in the Bazar, have been issued in a separate 
form. Any desired numbers, or even complete sets 
of the paper, can still be procured from the publish- 
ers, On personal application or by mail. 

Sunsvrrser.—Seyeral riding habits, with practical. 
patterns and descriptions, will be given in the next 
number and Supplement of Harper's Bazar. 

Ava L, 8.—The engagement ring is worn on the fore- 
finger of the left hand. 

Younea Marzon.—Broiled bones are easily prepared. 
Pepper and salt the bones well, place them on the 
gridiron over a clear fire, and turn them occasionally 
tilldone. Before serving moisten with a little butter. 
For deviled kidney split the kidneys open lengthwise 
without dividing them, strip off the skin and fat, score 
them and rub in mustard and Cayenne pepper. Run 
a fine skewer through the points and across the back 
of the kidneys, to keep them flat while broiling, and 
lay them over a brisk fire with the cut sides toward it. 
Turn them in four or five minutes, and in as many 
more dish and serve quickly. 

HovsexerePer.—The waiter should always serve ev- 
ery one at table on the left. There is a story told ofa 
negro servant of Washington, who, not being able to 
distinguish between the right and left, was instructed 
to serve the guests on the side where he saw the but- 
tons, which it was then customary to wear in a single 
row on the left breast of the coat. With this guide 
Pompey found it plain sailing until there came a guest 
freshly arrived from France with the new fashion of a 
double row of buttons. Pompey looked first at the 
one side and then at the other, and was for a moment 
terribly perplexed. He, however, soon came to the 
wise conclusion that the gentleman, having two sets 
of buttons, was entitled to be waited upon all around, 
and accordingly grasping the plate with two hands 
thrust it over the guest’s head with a grin of triumph. 

Fi110s.—You ask us a nice question, which we prefer 
to leave to the decision of your own conscience. 

X. Y. Z.—Your inquiry about the wholesomeness of 
the artificial mineral waters, now so much in vogue, is 
not easy to answer. You might as well ask whether 
the contents of an apothecary’s shop are wholesome. 
A healthy person had better not have any thing to do 
with either, and the sick must take the advice of their 
doctor in regard to their use. 

Surrrrer,—Since the article on the foot you allude 
to, published in the Bazar, two remedies for that pain- 
ful affection of the toe-nail growing into the flesh have 
been recommended by the French Academy. These 
are perchloride of iron and nitrate of lead to be ap- 
plied directly to the part affected. 

Mrs. C. B. Atten.—Make your dress with but one 
skirt, as you are short and stout. If you have mate- 
rial enough, put a flounce round the skirt, cut bias, 
eight inches wide, with one-third of the length extra 
for fullness, If you have not enough for this put two 
cross-cut bands about a quarter of a yard from the 
edge of the skirt, with a row of cord fringe beneath. 
Make the wrap the shape of the “ Undine” given in 
Harper's Bazar. It may be worn with a belt or with- 
out, and is especially suited to short figures. 

An Apmizer.—Valenciennes lace is being very much 
used abroad for trimming silks. Cluny lace was nev- 
er in good taste for lining silk, and is now entirely out 
of fashion. Why not trim your chameleon with satin 
bands the shade of the blue of your dress, and pipe it 
with white satin? An edging of white or of black 
blonde on both sides of the band will be in good 
taste. You need not object to ruffles because they 
are so common, as there is really nothing newer. A 
wide flounce at the bottom of the dress relieves it 
thorn stiffness that always accompanies the sloped 


A Lover or Lacr.—Fastidious people object to lama 
lace because it is a woven lace, and.consequently an 
imitation. The Princesse lace is of the same class. 
A fichu of plain tulle may be made for seven dollars, 
which is less than half the price of a Jama fichu. 

Anniz.—You can order a Spanish veil from a New 
York milliner, and attach it yourself to the bonnet. 
If made of embroidered tulle, and edged with real 
thread, the price is about eight dollars. They are the 
most select style of the season, and are becoming to 
every style of face. 

Sa.iie.—Make the breadths less sloping toward the 
top, in order to give them more fullness. The skirt 
should be gathered—slightly in the front breadths, 
and very full at the back. Both organdy and ribbon 
sashes are used. Organdy sashes are ruffled or bor- 
dered with lace. Sometimes the trimming only ex- 
tends across the end and a quarter of a yard up each 
side. If the material is solid colore’, a bunch of tucks 
at the end of the sash is very pretty. 

Reapez.—In these lines of Tennyson— 

And seems to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly wise, 


And over those ethereal eyes, 
The bar of Michael Angelo— 


The bar of Michael Angelo alludes to the meeting of 
the eyebrows, which was a marked feature in the 
face of the great painter. ‘‘The union of the two 
eyebrows,” says the author of ‘*Woman’s Beauty,” 
in Harper's Magazine, ‘‘ was esteemed by the Romans 
a beauty. They admired the air of severe dignity it 
gives to the face.” 

A. B., Wirz, Woman's Ricuts, R. 8. K., Erc.—The 
following opinion of ‘* Our Counselor” in regard to the 
legal rights of women will, we hope, be a satisfactory 
answer to your numerous inquiries. Under the En- 
glish law, which prevailed in this State until recently, 
and was the effect of the old feudal system, which 
placed the wife, in the language of the lawyers, sub 
potestate viri. A wife could make no will of her sep- 
arate property. In order to provide against this hin- 
drance, ante-nuptial settlements and the creation of 
trusts were resorted to, in default of which, however, 
upon the decease of the wife, all her personal estate 
descended to the husband by right of marriage; and 
with respect to the real estate, the possession of it 
went to him for life, provided there was a child born 
alive, and upon his death the issue took as heirs at 
law. Our Legislature, since 1848, has made radical 
changes in this old feudal doctrine and law. 

Now, however, any woman, married or single, of full 
age, can dispose of her real property, by deed or will, 
without the consent of her husband, and can dispose of 
her personal property by will even at the age of sixteen; 
a married woman now can be an executrix or adminis- 
tratrix of an estate, or a guardian of aminor. She can 
also be a witness for or against her husband in all 
matters except in criminal actions or proceedings, or 





in cases of bigamy or divorce. This, by the old law, 
was not permitted. By the old law, even in cases of 
separation and living apart, a wife’s personal property 
and earnings became the property of the husband, 
subject to his sole disposition. We have changed all 
that, and now a wife, trading alone, is protected 
against the.debts, improvidence, or misfortunes of 
the husband, and safe from his creditors. 

As an illustration of the effect of the old prohibitory 
law, and a case not of unfrequent occurrence: A wife, 
restrained from disposing of her property, died leav- 
ing one child; the husband, entitled to the income for 
life, took possession, and the child having died, the 
husband took the entire estate as heir at law, and thus 
the inheritance passed entirely to strangers—a griey- 
ance deplored from time immemorial, and alluded to 
in the Old Testament. 











the means of the newiy-in- 

patterns may be transferred 
from the Pp ment with the atest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Burnett’s KALiiston removes Tan and 
Freckles, and imparts a velvety softness to the 
skin. 

Burnetr’s FLavorine Extracts are unlike 
any others, and they are called the best. 

Burnetr’s Coroene is unrivaled in richness 
and delicacy.— Baltimore American. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON'S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 


PHALON'S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 

For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 
portance. 

For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON'S “*PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 
PHALON’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 


No lady’s toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry's “Motu anp Frec- 
KLE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


Foe Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


HE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROL- 
STEIN, Martha, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, 
Crispino e la Comare, Der Freischiitz, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, La Somnambula. Each opera arranged for the 
piano-forte, solo complete, with overture, and the 
whole of the music; price 50 cents. All the above in 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, the cheapest col- 
lection of modern music in the world, in sixty books, 

50 cents each. Catalogues free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


| i aces LADY can do her own Stamping by 

using the French Dry Stamping Patterns. In- 

struction and Package ag ny on receipt of $1 00. 

Acrnts Wantep. A.W. FRAUENTHAL & CO., 
16 Beekman St., N. Y. 


4 Nowies NEW CROQUET. 


Kresy’s Patent. Two colors only. Balls striped 
numerically. ee b used and preferred. Send 
for a circular. KIRBY & CO., 633 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEAST. 33. SAW... 

I saw ladies stick their fingers through gold 
rings, and very nimble at the piano, but who could 
not cook dinner! Isaw men in the pulpit who looked 
very devout and humble, but who acted like devils in 
their own families! I saw men strutting in rich ap- 

arel on Broadway who would starve if their mothers 
Reeeok the wash-tub! I saw people pay hundreds of 
dollars for poison in the shape of pills, powders, or 
tonics, and grow weaker daily, when it would not 
cost them a cent to try Wotcort’s Pain Parnt, at 170 
Chatham Square, New York, and get relief or be 
cured at one application. 


“FIVRY IT.” A$8 Magazine, in clubs of 10, sent half 

a year, ‘on trial,” for $10, or only $leach! THE 
ProroRtaL PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. New Vol.—4Sth 
—begins with July No. 8.R.WELLS, 389 B’dway, N.Y. 


T STEWART & CO. 
bg are making 
LARGE REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICES 
OF ALL THEIR STOCKS, 
owing to the 
CURTAILMENT OF THEIR PREMISES IN 
CONNECTING THEIR NEW WITH 
THEIR OLD STORES, viz., 

RICH RAYE AND CHENE SILKS, SPRING 
COLORS, $1 75 per yard—recently sold for $2 50. 
DRAB AND CHENE BAREGES, only 26c. per yard. 

FINE CHENE POPLINS, 50c.—recently 75c. 
STANDARD CALICOES, FAST COLORS, only 
123¢c. per yard. 


























Also, 
A LARGE VARIETY or HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Broapway ann TenTH STREET. 


N EASY WAY OF PROCURING what 
you want.—Horace Watens & Co., 481 Broad- 
way, will dispose of new and second-hand Pianos 
Melodeons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, an 
take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new 
and second-hand instruments for rent, and rent ape 
plied if purchased, or for sale at bargains for cash. 
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THE GREAT 
es TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


—_— 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per ib. 

Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c. Q0e. ; best, $1 
ver ib, 
Exe.tsu Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

impeRtaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Youne poe (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
21 25 per tb, 

Uncotorep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 80 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frencu BREAKFAST AND DinnER COFFEE, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Rost-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lectiuns by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to *‘ collect on ernie ol 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting op the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
pose from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment,.or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Imirations. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

= Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 

less) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


BAstLeTT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 





BABILETTs REVERSIBLE SEWING 
J MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 
chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


Py 4BREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850, 

Warenovses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manuracrory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, consisting o 
CiIAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND BINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
_ Particular attention given to the furnishing of 
Cucrcues, Country Restpences, Horets, &c. 


A?’ JACKSON’S 
‘ MOURNING STORE, 551 BROADWAY. 











MALTEN, CRAPE CLOTHS, AND OTHER MA- 

‘VERIALS SUITABLE FOR MOURNING. 
_'THESE GOODS HAVE ALL BEEN PURCHASED 
\T LATE AUCTION SALES, AND ARE MUCH 
KsELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 

N. B.—SUITS MADE UP, AND MOURNING OR- 
DEKS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE. 

HANDSOME BONNETS FROM $5 TO $8. 


I IKENESSES of Ladies and Gents set in Knives, 
b4 Gold Ringe, Gold, Pearl, and Ivory Charms, by W. 
C \RPENTER, icroscopic Photographer, 77 Nassan St. 


1) EAUTIFUL WOMEN.” National types: English, 
wv French, German, Austrian, Turkish, Russian, 
Grecian, Swiss, Polish, Chinese, Swedish, Dutch, Jap- 
anese, etc., with portraits, in July No, ParENoLoGicaL 
JOURNAL, 80 cts., or $3 a year; clubs of 10, six months 
on trial” for $10. 8, R. Wexts, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


DPDEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


—. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published: 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT. ANovel. By Miss M.E.B 
pon, Author of ‘Birds of Prey. “Charlotte's In- 
heritance,” ‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘ Eleanor’s Victory,” 


“John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. i - 
trations, 8vo, Paper; oO conta: : bars 
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BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE ue Ry OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WA! ES. BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Urnam’s 

& = Enmait Buano ve Paris instantly renders the 

skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 

50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by 8S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 





A NEW TABLE KNIFE. 


Something that will not Break. A Handle that will 
not Crack. Is not Offensive to the Smell, like Rubber. 
Is Beautiful in Design and Finish. Is the Best possi- 
ble Article for Famities, HoreE.s, RESTAURANTS, and 
Sreamsoats. This knife is forged from one bar of 
steel, handle and blade; is heavily plated with silver, 
and is the 
Curarest Sitver-Piatep Knire Orrerep For SALE. 

Made by J. RUSSELL & CO., Green River Works, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Sold wholesale and retail by 

DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Importers oF Curna, Gass, ETO., 

479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 

P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 





EAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON'’S TOOTH TABLETS. . 
3" RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 9 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





N¥W SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion t. ruined by the use of 
injurious preparations. For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


PoOTTiER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 











FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


jye4y MACE’S BOOKS 
Just published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. B 
Mack, Author of “The History of a Mouthful of 
Bread,” ‘‘ Home Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted 
from the London Translation, Revised and Correct- 
ed. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 





JEAN 


THE HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD: 
AND ITS EFFECT ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF MEN AND ANIMALS. _ By Jean Mact. 
Translated from the Eighth French Edition by 
Mrs. ALFRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 





g@- Harrer & Broruers will send the above works 
by mail to any part of the United States, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


OY’S AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


A fine assortment of 
DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS, 








in 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
DEVLIN & CO., 


Broapway, oor. GRAND Sr. 
Reis on Gene Sef NEW YORK. 





OX OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
BiTt’s Lion Correz.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “‘ United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance, Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Dotiar 
Greenback. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 





Gozopoyt 


BEAUTIFIES 
AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 

ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
‘T OVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By 
Wituam Brack. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 





An interesting plot, honest, earnest thought, and 
graceful lan —London Review. | < 

The composition of a cultivated mind ; it is full of 
thought, of careful writing, of pithy, of pungent, of 
pa dea e remarks, and it is eloquent in sugges- 
tiveness.—London Leader. 

The tale is simple enough, but well told, and in that 
lies its chief charm.—Atheneum. “ 

This novel is one of great power....It is certainly 


, the production of an imagination—we Lng 3 almost say 
wu. 


of a genius—which we should conceive 


ly capable 
of works of art that might-live.—Spectator. 





Pusiisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 





gi HE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. 
From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

_Potann’s Wurte Pine Compounp.— ver having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland’s White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints —- In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereaiver be willing to be without it. 

A VatvuaBLe Mepioine. — Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
— to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
ofthe White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Jndependent. 








The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 





‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
In the Number for January was commenced “The 


Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Muiock 
Craik. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
bserver. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 











** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTEATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of “ Zhe Moonstone,” a Novel, by W1iLk1z Coins, 





by ok mode! newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
. 


é 2 

“he articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper’s WEEKLY form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 








An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ** The Ho 
a Novel, by Fitz Hueu Lupiow. 





Jy ld Angel,” 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of erican 
newspapers.—Albion, 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harrer’s Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year... 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year .. 
Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MacaztnE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Si: 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


o@ Harper's Periopicars will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without exira charce. 


A complete Set of Harper’s Mauazine, now coms 
rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by sail, post- 
i Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 





id, 5 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth ——- will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
wmes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of ;urchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents appi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents appt- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinE, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





Perropicat Dea.ers supplied with Harprr’s WErK- 
oo Hazrer’s Bazar at Seven Dollars per hundred 
e 





ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
ach. 50c. oy Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8. G. WELLING, 571 B’dway. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


I 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mack, Author 
of “The History of a Monthful of Bread,” ‘‘ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
eee Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


IL 
MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. Jran Maok. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. Au- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 





HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arruvr Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


IV. 
BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its * 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


¥ 


LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
— With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
4 . Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 

VI 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick Wiiu1aM Krommacuer, D.D., Author of 
‘Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. vw 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wurrt, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VIil. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferringe, Author of 
“‘Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


TX. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loturorp Mor ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
 Sye3 in Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 


x. 

BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wri11m H. Barnes, M.A., Author of ‘The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. - 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Sm11es, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


xi. 

BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Atuert Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XII. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Witi1aM Smrtu, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome, 


.— NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brav- 
pon, Author of ‘‘ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” ‘‘ Aurora 
Floyd,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” ‘“‘John Marchmont’s 
Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wiutam 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Lx Fant, Author of “All 
in the Dark,” “‘Guy Deverell,” “‘ Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Ronrsson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” ‘ Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘*No Man’s Friend,” &c., &c. -8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTE’S QUIET LIFE. Jeanie’s Quiet Life. A 
itovel Be the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A Novel. 
By a Barrister. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WNLOWS. By Mrs. Orzruant, Author of ‘ Ag- 

eo “Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 

“The Days of my Life,” ‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of’ Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETIZ. 


“How old is your mam- 
ma?” asked a love-smitten 
old bachelor of the daughter 
of the widow who had en- 
chanted him. ‘I don’t know, 
Sir; ma’s age varies from 
about forty-three to twenty- 
five,” was the artless reply; 
and the bachelor was disen- 
chanted. 

> --— 

An observing individual, 
in a very healthy village, see- 
ing the sexton at work in a 
hole in the ground, inguired 
poms he hag 5 ; Dig- 

ng a grave, Sir.” ggin 
a grave! Why, I though 


—do they **Oh, no, Sir; 
they never die but once.” 
fb Se 
“You are very pressing,” 
as the filberts said to the nut- 
crackers. 
~iisaiclimaeitics 


n the country his’ pho- 
tograph, stating that he was 
poor and required money. 

he father refused, stating 
that he could not be ve 
per to be living surrounde: 
y marble vases, rosewood 
furniture, and choice flowers, 
as his photograph represent- 
ed him. 

—_— > 

An AcricutturaL Conun- 
neers yf should a man 
never tell his secrets in a 
corn-fie'? ?—Because it has 
so many ears. 


——_—~————— 

A lady, whose son was 
eaten by cannibals, pleasant- 
ly remarked that he was 
killed and buried the same 
hour. 

ieee 

A Birp or Passacr—Ma- 

tilda Heron. 


aa? 
=e 


Little Present.” 




















A young man sent his fa- 
ther 


jth 


ee 





It1nERANT VENDOR (to Mary the Housemaid). “‘Wouldn’t yer Lady 
like a Pretty Cap or Two? ,, Yer might want to give one of the Servants a 


(We are but human, and Mary makes an extensive purchase on the spot. 





HARPER *S BAZAR. 
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AN ENERGETIC CROQUET PARTY MEET TO PREPARE THEIR GROUND. 
Croquet Maniac (a trifle jealous, perhaps). “Well, if Ellen does not mean to Help us, she need not make Major Mallet Idle, too!” 
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[The more M‘Foodle thinks 


SWEETEST OF HER SEX (ost innocently ?). “‘Yes, it’s a Capital Photograph, but it do 








Wuart Maretace 1s Lixr. 
—Marriage is like a silk 
purse, most agreeable to bear 
when there is plenty of mon- 
ey in it. Marriage is like a 
mouse-trap—once get into it 
and you are in for it, with a 
very slim chance for getting 
out. Marriage is like a roast 
leg of mutton on Sunday, 
served up on Monday, ditto, 
with pickles, on Tuesday, and 
hashed up on Wednesday. 

Bese a 

A stump-speaker exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘I know no north, no 
south, no east, no west, fel- 
low-citizens!” ‘*Then,” ex- 
claimed an old farmer in the 
crowd, ‘it’s time you went to . 
school and larnt jography.” 

a Eee 
The latest invention is said 
to be ink made from India 
rubber. It has been suggest- 
ed that writers inclined to 
“stretch a story” will make 
use of the article. 
RE 
Be temperate in diet. Our 
first parents ate themselves 
out of house and home. 
SE 
It is proposed to take down 
the sign - boards ‘‘ Look out 
for the Engine” on the Erie 
Railroad, and substitute for 
oea ** Prepare to meet your 
od.” 


———— ——_—_— 

*T say, Mr. Pilot, ain’t you 
going to start soon?” said a 
nervous traveler on a steam- 
boat lying to during a fog. 
**As soon as the fog clears 
up,” . replied the captain. 
“Well, it’s starlight now 
overhead,” said the man. 
“Oh, yes; but we are not 
going that way.” 

——_ —~>—_——— 

To Boranists.—Has Pat- 
mos any affinity with Irish 
moss ? 





M‘Foopte. “ Aw, Yes; that’s the Last I had done, and it’s considered an awfully"Good Photo ; Aw!” 


esn’t make a Pretty Picture.” 
zt over in his mind the more evident it becomes to him that the fact of its being a Good 
Photograph precludes the possibility of its being a Pretty Picture, and he rejoices accordingly. 











